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AsIsee TI. 


“The home is where all things start, and that is where I see TI’’, says Heinz Kurth, 
the German designer, asked to give his impressions of Tube Investments Limited. 

















Where the heartis... 


Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. 
Electric cookers with the fastest boiling plates, 
spin driers, water and space heaters—all under 
the familiar name of ‘“‘Creda’’—come from one TI 
company, as do switchgear. From others come Pel 
taper tube furniture; Phillips, Hercules, Norman 
and other bicycles and mopeds for the family; 


Drynamels decorative paints; vitreous e 
ovenware; Mersey electric cables; roller s 
Apollo sports goods; and parts for refriger 
vacuum cleaners, pressure cookers, vel 
blinds, roofing . . . Soon perhaps there may 
TI home: Metal Sections already designs 
erects prefabricated buildings. 
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Bagehot on Conservatism 


twenty-eight million people in the 
United Kingdom have just gone to 
the polls and re-elected a Conservative 
Government with a notably increased 


A: THE MOMENT OF WRITING about 


majority. Commentators may well spend 
weeks puzzling out the reasons for this un- 
precedented result. In the meanwhile, we 
propose to draw some words of wisdom 
from the constitutional writings of Walter 
Bagehot, who is the subject of an able new 
biography by Alastair Buchan. As Mr. 
Buchan remarks, Bagehot’s volume on The 
English Constitution is not a guidebook to its 
workings, but rather “‘ a description of the 
social si ructure and climate which produced 
the cor stitutional system of Victoria’s day 
and enobled it to function.” Seen in this 
light, | s alarm at the extension of the 
suffrag: which might otherwise seem an 
aberrat n on the part of a tolerant, liberal- 
mindec man, can readily be understood. He 
eared at “ the ignorant multitude of the 
new co .,tituencies ” would vote fanatically, 
one wa or the other, to the detriment of the 


balanced British way of life. This has not 
happened because of developments, beyond 
the conjecture during Bagehot’s lifetime, in 
popular education and in the general level 
of welfare. Not many people would dis- 
agree that these owe much of their impetus 
to the three outstanding leftward swings in 
British electoral politics over the last 
century; Gladstone’s victory in 1868; 
Campbell-Bannerman’s in 1906 and Lord 
Attlee’s in 1945. That there should then 
follow periods of consolidation seems his- 
torically natural, especially when the Left 
can think of little to offer that is not already 
provided by the Right. On this subject 
Bagehot should have the last word. His 
description of the true conservatism of his 
day may be applied equally well to the Tory 
convictions of twentieth-century working 
men as to those of ninetcenth-century 
squires. “ True conservatism,” Bagehot 
wrote, “is a state of feeling rather than a 
passion, a sense of content with what is 
rather than an apprehension of what is to 
come.” 





Far Away Places 


Beyond the awning of the staff club lie miles of 
cactus scrub, beaches of broken coral. A parakeet 
hops pertly on the palm-fringed verandah. The 
banner of refinery smoke drifts with the trade wind. 
Sipping his cool drink the young oil technologist 
opens THE TIMES WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Eagerly he turns to the page of sport. Then to 
book reviews. And as he settles down to the 
crossword he remembers with affection the aunt in 
Chislehurst who regularly sends him 
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New Light on 


Hitler’s Apprenticeship 


Hitler had taken enthusiastically to his years in the army during the 


first World War. 


Afterwards he worked with equal zeal— 


and served his political apprenticeship—as a propagandist for a Bavarian 


counter-revolutionary army group. 


By D. C. WATT 


N THE 1930’s HEINRICH HOFFMANN, Hitler’s 
[revona photographer, and his master were 

discussing the outbreak of war in I914. 
When Hoffmann revealed that he had taken a 
photograph of the crowds in Munich, Hitler 
exclaimed: “‘ But I was there.” A prolonged 
search of the photograph disclosed the young 
man of twenty-five gazing, with a look of 
exaltation in his eyes, towards the balcony from 
which the proclamation of war was being read. 

Here for the first time the young déclassé, 
tramp, Bohemian and political visionary found 
5 himself caught up in a great movement of public 
feeling. He enlisted almost at once, as a volun- 
teer, his date of enlistment being given on the 
master rolls of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry regi- 
ment as August 16th, 1914. On November Ist, 
he was promoted to Corporal, and on De- 
cember 2nd, he won the Iron Cross, Second 
Class. At that rank he stayed throughout his 
amy Cca-eer. 

All « counts agree that he cast himself into 
his mil ary réle with a single-mindedness that 
tepelle’ his comrades, while impressing his 
oficers He himself appears to have found for 
once tt order and discipline that his life had 
80 far conspicuously lacked. (See History 


Today, January 1958.) Little survives from 
those years in the way of a documentary record. 
His main army records are still hidden. But 
preserved in the United States Library of 
Congress are a letter written to a certain 
Assessor Hepp, and three postcards to his 
company sergeant, Max Amann, later to make 
himself a fortune as the publisher of Mein 
Kampf. The tone of the letter is one of over- 
whelming enthusiasm. He “ deified ” his regi- 
mental commander, he wrote to Hepp, and he 
complained that “ unfortunately the English 
have stopped their attacks—Personally I wish 
the fighting would start up again. This quiet 
is really getting on my nerves.” The postcards, 
all sent while Hitler was on leave in Berlin in 
1917, reveal the same impatience to return to 
the comforting, familiar atmosphere of dis- 
cipline, order and authority of which his father’s 
death had deprived him, and which he had 
missed so markedly in Vienna and Munich in 
1908-1914. 

On October 15th, 1918, when the German 
front was as yet comparatively intact, he was 
gassed near Montagne, and carried back, sick 
and partially blinded to hospital in Stettin. He 
did not return to his unit until November 21st. 





In the intervening month, Germany had under- 
gone armistice, defeat and revolution. The 
Kaiser had abdicated; the Navy had mutinied; 
desertion and failure to return from leave had 
whittled away the Army’s morale and the High 
Command, Ludendorff and Hindenburg, had 
abandoned the reins of office. A middle-class, 
civilian and largely Socialist government was in 
power. Independent Socialists and Com- 
munists, Spartacists and Soldiers’ Councils 
were everywhere active. 

The shock to a man who had been physically 
and psychologically wounded—gas struck as 
much at mental balance as physical fitness— 
and for whom Germany’s patriotic war-time 
atmosphere had for the first time provided 
everything essential for balance to his remark- 
ably unbalanced mind, must have been catas- 
trophic, traumatic. Only the framework of 
army discipline, and the men who had main- 
tained it, remained to provide some protection, 
and finally to provide a platform from which he 
could fight back, for the survival of the universe 
to which he had succeeded in adjusting himself. 

Nowhere was the German position more 
chaotic than in Munich and Bavaria. On 
November 8th, 1918, power had been seized 
by Kurt Eisner, leader of the Independent 
Social Democrats, the group that had broken 
away in mid-war from the Social Democrats 
on the issue of support for the war. His pro- 
visional government included majority Social 
Democrats and Independents in an uneasy 
coalition. It held together sufficiently to drive 
the Bavarian monarchy into exile, to proclaim 
Bavaria a free state and to promise elections for 
a Bavarian Assembly. But the elections, held, 
after two months of continuous public disorder, 
in January 1919, destroyed the basis for the 
coalition entirely, giving the middle-class and 
Peasant parties 116, the Social Democrats 61 
and Eisner’s party only three seats. Eisner’s 
refusal to resign prolonged the political con- 
fusion. His assassination by a right-wing 
fanatic on February 21st, 1919, did nothing to 
remedy matters; although an interim govern- 
ment under the Socialist, Hoffmann, carried 
on, continuous disorders in Munich compelled 
it to move to Bamberg on March 18th, for 
safety. 

On April 7th, Communists and Independent 


Social Democrats proclaimed a Soviet R« ‘ublic 
in Bavaria. Two expeditions sent the 
Hoffmann government to overthrow them ailed, 
the Bavarian soldiers making common cause 
with the revolutionaries. Hoffmann was ‘orced 
to call in the German Reichswehr prop -r. A 
group of Reichswehr units known as the “ yon 
Mo6hl Command ” encircled Munich on April 
29th, entering it and restoring order on 
May 2nd. 

Hitler’s rdle in these events remains com- 
pletely obscure. There is a story, part of the 
Nazi hagiography, that Communist forces tried 
to arrest him during their brief period of power, 
to add him to the group of aristocratic and right- 
wing hostages they took on April 25th and 
subsequently executed. He is alleged to have 
beaten them off with a rifle. The story is most 
improbable, and seems yet another instance of 
that back-dating of his political activities and 
importance, which Dr. Jetzinger’s painstaking 
examination of Hitler’s youth has shown to 
have occurred so often. Hitler was still a serv- 
ing soldier, and during this period his unit 
seems to have retained its cohesion. Recent 
scholarly research in Germany by Dr. Ernest 
Deuerlein, published in that excellent Munich 
journal, the Vierteljahresheft fiir Zeitgeschichte, 
has produced from the files of the Bavarian 
army, preserved in the Bavarian state archives, 
a most valuable series of documents on Hitler's 
early political activities. They show him a 
complete unknown, emerging in June 1919 asa 
member of the first of a series of political 
orientation and indoctrination courses held by 
the Bavarian Army Group of the German 
Reichswehr at Munich University for sclected 
officers, non-commissioned officers and other 
ranks. This course was the brain-child of a 
thirty-six-year-old regular staff officer, Captain 
Karl Mayr. Son of a well-known Bavarian 
judge, he had served in 1918 in South Russia 
and had observed at first hand the condi: ‘ons of 
chaos and public disorder that had fc lowed 
the revolution of 1917. He returned to © avaria 
in time to be a horrified eye-witness of the 
scenes that preceded the setting-up of | sner’s 
provisional gévernment, and the expu! on of 
the Wittelsbachs. 

When von Méhl’s command entered } unich 
it was shortly transformed into the EF arian 
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HITLER, seated on the right, with comrades-in-arms of t/ 
Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment 16 


Army Group Command 4. As such, especially 
before the return of the Hoffmann government 
to Munich, it remained responsible for the 
maintenance of public order and, as a natural 
concomitant at a time of civil disorder, for the 
observation and regulation of political activities. 
Department “ Ib/P,” set up within von Méhl’s 
command structure, to deal with this, was a 
natural field for Captain Mayr’s talents and 
views. He speedily added to its activities not 
merely the passive concepts of regulation, 
observation and censorship, but the active 
concepts of propaganda and political indoc- 
trination. 

T*ie struggle, as he saw it, was primarily 


714 


one to maintain army and civilian mora 
was a struggle in which hitherto all the 
had been in the hands of the revolut 
forces. To the impact of defeat and rev: 
had been added the steadily subversive ac 
of a whole network of agitators, party s 
men, Spartacists, Communists, etc. ; in t! 
of these, the political parties whose inter: 
in the preservation of the status quo, of 
and responsible government, as he saw 

remained silent. He resolved theref 
create, and to encourage where they 2 
existed, a counter-group of agitators 

revolution. He saw the task of his depar 
in detail, to be three-fold: first to 





agents o each and every army unit to counter 
subve: ‘ve agitation within those units ; secondly, 
to set p Orientation courses with lectures and 
semina"s on political matters to train such 
agents . thirdly, to observe and, where necessary, 
subsid:ze appropriate political parties. To the 
tak he brought the accepted prejudices of a 
man o! his background; hostility to Catholic 
separaism suspicion of the parties of the Left; 
division of the population into “ good” and 
“bad” elements; strong dislike of usury and 
capitalism and, with it, a considerable dash of 
anti-semitism. He had great energy, a keen and 
questioning mind, freedom from superior 
control and sizeable funds. It is one of history’s 
bitterest ironies that he, the man who launched 
Hitler on his career as a political agitator, 
should subsequently have joined the Social 
Democrats, played a large réle in the Socialist 
storm-troops, the Reichsbanner, and have died 
in Buchenwald Concentration Camp in 
February 1945. 

The first “ orientation” course, organized 
under his auspices, was held a month after his 
office had been set up. He had already drawn 
up a list of agents as envisaged in the first part 


of his work. Hitler’s name appears on this list, 
though without comment, as an “ agent,” 
these being distinguished from the list of 
“education officers,” the rank that Hitler 
subsequently claimed in Mein Kampf to have 


then occupied. The course was held from 
June sth to r2th, 1919, in the University at 
Munich. Its lecturers seem to have been 
recruited by Mayr on an ad hoc basis. They 
included a university professor, the head of the 
Munich city archives, a leading figure in the 
Bavarian agricultural cooperative movement 
and three publishers and journalists. Their 
politica! views ranged from monarchism to 
those held by Gottfried Feder, one of the 
journa! sts, a pan-German nationalist and anti- 
capital t. 

The first lecture on German history since 
the Rc ormation was given by Professor Karl 
Alexar er von Mueller of the University, an 
old sc! ol friend of Mavr. At the end of the 
meetir . he noticed a small and highly agitated 
group +»rming at the back of the hall around 
one m + who was holding forth, uninterrupted 
by an of his audience, in a “ uniquely gut- 
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tural voice.” He saw a “ pale thin face under an 
unsoldierly shower of hair which had fallen 
over his forehead, short-cut moustache and 
strikingly light blue eyes with the glint of a 
fanatic behind them.” He called Mayr’s atten- 
tion to the speaker, and Mayr addressed him. 
Whether for this or for other reasons, Mayr was 
sufficiently impressed to include the young 
corporal six weeks later in a “ Propaganda 
Commando” to be sent to one of the largest 
of the Army demobilization centres in Bavaria, 
at Lechfeld, where it was reported that both 
transitees and permanent staff had become 


From: “ Hitler wie ihn keiner kennt 


HITLER in 1921 when he was becoming active as a 
political leader 





Fron Hitler w 


HITLER in 1923, addressing an open-air meeting in Munich, watched by the police 


completely unreliable and fallen under the in- 
fluence of revolutionary elements. A visiting 
officer complained that the permanent staff 
and civilian labour at the camp, who had 
travelled in the same railway coach as his, had 
regarded his Reichwehr uniform with mur- 
derous looks. Among them, he said, he saw 
faces well remembered from the days of the 
Soviet republic in Munich. 

This “Propaganda Commando” was a new 
idea of Mayr’s—a kind of “ fire brigade ” to be 
sent to areas where concentrated propaganda 
seemed most needed. The Lechfeld job was to 
be its “ trial run.” Its members were N.C.O.s 
and other ranks, all from different units who 
had attended indoctrination courses. Mayr 
cannot have been as yet very deeply impressed 
by Hitler, as he gave the command to a certain 
Rudolf Beyschlag, a private from the Munich 


Defence Regiment. Hitler’s name is 
teenth on the list. 

When Beyschlag came to organize th 
of the Commando at Lechfeld, he app 
have found that only two others in the 
mando besides Hitler were prepared 
lectures. Only Hitler was prepared to t 
political matters. Beyschlag himself < 
lion’s share of the lecturing; but o1 
occasion, during the discussion that <« 
Hitler assumed the réle of leader. The \ 
the Commando, which visited Lechfel 
August 19th to the 25th, 1919, was : 
success in the eyes of the authorities ; and 
reports singled Hitler out by name as tl 
standing speaker of the course, “ a born « 
“‘ an outstanding speaker full of tempera 
““ whose popular manner compels the li 
to attention and agreement.” So ran th 





ments of the camp political officer and the 
fellow aembers of the Commando. 

In -Aayr’s eyes, Hitler’s success was the 
more mpressive since most of the remaining 
memb rs of the Commando were adjudged by 
the pe itical officer to have shown themselves 
insuffi. ently advanced in their indoctrination 
and ki owledge to be able to take part in the 
discussions. Beyschlag himself was thought to 
have been too factual, and was shortly there- 
after involved in a row over the moneys en- 
truste! to him for the management of the 
Commando. It is an indication of the degree of 
Hitler's success that Mayr should have put him 
up to act as the spokesman of the Commando 
against Beyschlag. 

Shortly afterwards, Mayr enlisted Hitler’s 
help in answering his copious correspondence 
with members of the subsequent indoctrination 
courses. The result, a lengthy memorandum of 
which a carbon copy is still extant, must be the 
first political document that Hitler penned. Its 
theme—anti-semitism as a political movement 
—shows that Hitler’s basic political views had 
already been formed. Behind the memorandum 
one can already see the chimneys and the gas 
chambers of Ausschwitz. 

Anti-Semitism as a political movement, he 
claims, is not determined by a temporary emo- 
tion but by recognition of facts. These facts 
are that the Jews are an alien race, masquerad- 
ing as Germans, whose sole purpose and aim is 
the accumulation of personal wealth, “ the piti- 
less dance around the golden calf.” The effect 
of their activity is to ruin the character of 
princes by flattery, and to destroy the national 
pride and strength of a people by calumny and 
shameless education. Their weapon is “ that 
public opinion which is never expressed by the 
press but always misled and misrepresented by 
it.” “he consequence, he declares, is “ race- 
tuberc losis.” 

“Anti-Semitism on purely emotional 
groun s finds its expression in the last resort in 
pogro is [sic]. Rational anti-Semitism must 
lead t- a planned legal attack and removal of 
Jewis! legal advantages, which they possess 
only » differentiate themselves from other 
foreig ers living amongst us (Aliens legislation). 
Its fin | and unshakeable aim must be the entire 
temo’ | of the Jews.” 


This task could not, he argued, be carried 
out by the German republic, which owed its 
birth to a fortuitous collection of circum- 
stances, but only by the relentless intervention 
of nationally-minded leaders with a thorough 
recognition of the responsibilities they were 
assuming. Deprived of this, the leaders of the 
republic themselves had been forced to turn to 
the Jews, the one group who saw advantage in 
the circumstances of Germany’s revolution. 
As a return for Jewish support, they were 
obliged to block the efforts of the nation to free 
itself, and were doing their best to bring to an 
end the anti-semitic movement. 

Few documents demonstrate so clearly how 
Hitler’s anti-Semitic obsession underlay all his 
thinking. There were other nationalists, others 
equally or more pan-German, others more 
genuinely anti-capitalist and authoritarian, in 
the maze of little right-wing movements that 
spread through Munich and Bavaria, and 
gradually fused into the Nazi movement. Anti- 
Semitism was Hitler’s sole contribution. 

Mayr did not go the whole way with Hitler; 
but he could not abandon so useful and dedi- 
cated a man. It was as Mayr’s agent—he was 
not demobilized until March 31st, 1920—that 
Hitler first attended meetings of the German 
Workers Party. The date has not been definitely 
established; but it must have been in late 
October or early November 1919. There has 
been preserved a public report of a meeting at 
which he spoke in the Eberlbraukeller on 
November 13th, 1919, describing him as a sales- 
man who wanted to be a professional pro- 
pagandist. His chairman was an official from 
the Miinchen-Augsberger-Abendzeitung; his 
theme, a comparison between Versailles and 
Brest-Litovsk. From that date, there are 
regular reports on the German Workers 
Party’s meetings. 

These reports show that Hitler’s oratorical 
talents again served him in good stead. Be- 
tween November 13th, 1919, and November 
24th, 1920, when the reports stop, he spoke at 
thirty-one out of sixty lectures. After May 
1920, he is by far the most prominent speaker. 
He first spoke outside Munich on June 21st, 
1920, when he was billed as “‘ from the leader- 
ship of the NSDAP Munich.” On October 3rd, 
1920, he spoke at Braunau on the Inn, his 





From: “ Rotmord Ober Minchen,” by Rudolf S$ cker, 
Zeitgeschichte Verlag, Berlin, 1934 


KURT EISNER, Independent Social Democrat leader, 
who seized power in Munich in November, 1918 


birthplace. With this, he passes out of the 
Army’s ken, at least as far as the records of 
department “ Ib/P ” go. 

Thereafter, we are forced back on to the less 
reliable materials, used by Konrad Heiden in 
his History of National Socialism. But brief and 
curious light is cast on the development of his 
political ideas by a report published in the series 
of Italian diplomatic documents, dealing with 
November 1922. The report comes from the 
pen of Signor Tedaldi, a former Italian dele- 
gate on the Inter-Allied Rhineland Commis- 
sion, who seems to have been investigating 
conditions in Bavaria. He found all groups in 
Bavaria, pan-Germans, monarchists, separa- 
tists and anti-Semites alike, convinced that their 
idea of the German Reich could only be saved 
from the centralism and philo-Semitism of 
Weimar by the separation of Bavaria from the 
Reich, the return of the Wittelsbachs and union, 
economic if not political, with the Western 
Alpine provinces of Austria. 


Among those who took this vicw. said 
Tedaldi, was a certain Hitler, “‘ the chief : f the 
fascists,” described as “a young me, in 
temperament, voice and gesture more _atin 
than German.” He records Hitler as sayi .g, in 
a meeting with the convinced separatists — f the 
newspaper, the Muenchener Zeitung, tht he 
thought the separation of Bavaria fro:. the 
Reich was inevitable. But “in the present 
situation,” Hitler continued, “‘ we cannot do 
this without the aid of a great power, and from 
all the indications and for a thousand reasons, 
this must be Italy.” To secure Italian support, 
he said, one must abandon German claims on 
the South Tyrol and show by one’s action that 
declarations in this sense are loyally and sin- 
cerely intended. “‘ We must show them to be 
true by our actions.” 

The episode is interesting for two reasons. 
First, it shows us a pan-German Hitler talking 
seriously in terms of separatism. Whether 
what he said genuinely represented what he felt, 
or was merely a bid for Italian support, the 
effects of his action would have been difficult to 
reconcile with his réle as champion of German 
unity. Secondly, it shows that not merely 
Hitler’s domestic programme, but also a good 
part of his foreign policy, had formed itself as 
early as 1922, two years before Mein Kampf 
was written, eleven years before he came to 
power—alliance with Italy; sacrifice of the 
South Tyrol. 

His admiration for Mussolini and _ Italy 
sprang from his anti-Semitism. To aman who 
saw Bolshevism as a new type of Semitic sub- 
version, who regarded Britain and France as 
tools of international capitalist Jewry, Musso- 
lini’s seizure of power was a signal victory for 
the cause of anti-Semitism. As early as August 
1922, it was foreshadowed in a speech. Italy, 
he said, was the land where the worl:'-wide 
struggle against the Jewish internationa! \vould 
first be fought to a finish. The nationa! ‘orces 
in Germany must fight the same strug Ie; It 
must begin in Bavaria and direct itself « ~ainst 
Berlin, which, as an exponent of interna. onal- 
ism, wished to bolshevize Germany. / 118S0- 
lini, he said in Mein Kampf, had first dra 1 the 
poisoned fangs of the Jewish world-hyd 

This new evidence, produced in G 
and Italy, underlines the extraordina 
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porta ce of the war-years and the experience of 
defea and revolution in Hitler’s development. 
The: »ung drifter, rootless, aimless, anti-social, 
isolat 1 in his dreams of personal greatness, 
who _ nerges from Jetzinger’s pages, had sud- 
denly found a movement into which he could 
throw himself, with which his dreams could be 
ident: ied. His own violence had been canal- 
ized in the violence of trench warfare. The 
frame vork of discipline, the normal cameraderie 
of the ranks, had given him what his mother’s 


Citizens 


of Munich defending 


petting after his father’s death had never pro- 
vided—security, order, a sense of community. 
All this ended in November 1918. He was 
again outside, isolated, alone. .The rest of his 
life must be seen as, in some sense, an attempt 
to recreate the greatness of a Germany at war, 
in which some of his losses might be recovered. 
During the course of his existence, he came first 
of all to identify himself with Germany, finally 
to decide that the German people was unworthy 
of his genius. 


From: “ Rotmord Gber Munchen” 
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I 

NY USEFUL DEFINITION OF WHIG HISTORY 
A= cover the great nineteenth-century 

constitutional historians, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Stubbs and Gardiner. For these men 
history was a story of development. Their 
theme was the development of the English 
constitution from the earliest times to the times 
in which they lived. But this alone does not 
make them Whig. They are distinguished as a 
school from other historians of development by 
two further well-marked characteristics. In 
the first place, they regarded the development 
of the constitution as a fortunate one, leading 
not to decay and death but to maturity and 
perfection; and in the second place they re- 
garded the events that they took to be crucial 
in this fortunate development as correct, in the 
sense that the people who brought them about 
were acting, by proper contemporary standards, 
legally. It is not necessary to hold these ideas 
together, but these four historians did, and 
that is what best distinguishes them as Whig. 

The Whig historians were not so absurd as 
to make their history “ organic,” in the ridi- 
culous sense that the constitution just grew, 
like a tree or Topsy. They knew well enough 
that it was made by men; they wrote about the 
efforts and struggles of men to make it. Nor 
were they so naive as to believe that these men 
foresaw and aimed at the nineteenth-century 
constitution. What they asserted was that the 
men who made the constitution knew what the 
proper constitution ought to be in their own 
time, and that their successful efforts to make 
it what it ought to be led step by step to the 
nineteenth-century constitution. Whig history 
is a story of fortunate development achieved by 
steps that were intrinsically correct. 

Whig constitutional historians were most 
Whig when they dealt with the seventeenth 
century. This is because the last two decisive 
steps in the development of the constitution 
were made in 1641 and 1688. In 1641 the 
House of Commons unanimously forced on 
Charles I a set of acts of Parliament that swept 
away a despotic or tyrannical system and 
brought back the proper old mixed or Parlia- 
mentary constitution. The revolution of 1688 
irreversibly guaranteed that constitution; and 
that constitution was the culmination of Whig 
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Yesterday 


FIVE POINTS 
ABOUT WHIG 
HISTORY 


For nineteenth-century historians the 
history of England was a “ foriumate 
development, achieved by steps that were 


intrinsically correct.” How far were the) 


wrong ? and has the modern reaction 


against their view been carried to extremes ? 


By R. W. K. HINTON 


history. When writing of more distant | 
the Whigs permitted themselves a 
amount of flexibility—Hallam is surpr 
undogmatic about Magna Carta—but 
was no room for flexibility as to the event 
seventeenth century. 

In 1641, according to the Whigs, P 
Hampden and the whole House of Co! 
representing the nation were acting rig 
forcing those crucial acts of Parliam 
Charles I. Charles I had been acting w 
He had either failed to recognize the true 
of the constitution or he had delib 
ignored it: his actions had been illeg: 
1688 the unanimous nation that bloo 
expelled James II was acting rightly. Ja 
had attempted to revive the irregula 
stitution of Charles I and was acting illeg 
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WILLIAM STUBBS, 1825-1901, Regius Professor of 

Modern History at Oxford before his elevation to the 

bench of Bishops; author of The Constitutional History 
of England 


II 

But people acting correctly may do things 
that have unfortunate consequences and people 
acting wrongly may do things that have for- 
tunate consequences, and Whig history seems 
to fly in the face of probability when it tells us 
that all the most important steps in our poli- 
tical post have been intrinsically correct as well 
a subsequently fortunate. What then is the 
secret f its success ? 

No joubt it is flattering to be told that we 
stand on the shoulders of wise and brave 
ancest’rs, and this point is most frequently 
made. Sut I think that the secret of the success 
of Wh = history is that it is good art. Whig 
histor; has the same technical elegance as all 
attistic styles that have proved to possess the 
power f survival. It has the same qualities of 


Mansel! Collection 


“ The judicious Hallam ;” for him the English con- 

stitution was an instrument gradually brought to 

nineteenth-century perfection; portrait of HENRY 
HALLAM, 1778-1859, after T. Phillips 


simplicity, economy and demonstrability as a 
neat mathematical equation or scientific formula. 
Great art conceals improbabilities and makes 


them look true, natural and inevitable. As a 
form of historical art, Whig history is probably 
unsurpassable. 

The function of the historian is not only to 
understand the past but to describe it. It may 
be possible to understand the past as no more 
than a confused welter of minute facts, but it is 
not possible to describe it as such. Historical 
exposition demands patterns, and especially 
patterns that cover long periods of time. 
Simple patterns are easier to understand than 
complicated ones, and carry more conviction. 
Patterns that cover the whole of the English 
past will always prevail over patterns that 
cover small parts of it. Whig history reduces 





the infinite number of minute facts, which is 
what one actually sees when one looks at the 


past, to a simple pattern that makes sense of 


centuries. It is a pattern of alternating legal 
and illegal periods, periods of legal government 
and periods of tyrannical government. We have 
the Norman tyranny that lasted about one 
hundred and fifty years until it was ended by 
Magna Carta, and the Tudor and Stuart 
tyranny that lasted about the same time until 
it was ended in 1641; with various minor 
alterations in between. Every time an illegal 
tendency was checked, it was a step in con- 
stitutional progress. The whole pattern hangs 
on about half a dozen pegs. 

But it is not sufficient simply to describe 
what happened; the historian must also explain 
how it happened. This involves looking into 
people’s minds and accounting for their actions 
by explaining their motives. 

The supreme artistry of Whig history lies in 
the fact that it accounts for events in the same 
breath as it describes them. This is because 
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Orderly interpreter of the seventeenth-century crisis, 

SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 1829-1902, author of 

sixteen volumes on the Stuarts and the English 
Civil War 


right actions appear to contain the owp 
motives. In ordinary life it is a general a ump- 
tion that only wrong motives require ex >lana- 
tion, and that people who are crimin» s and 
lunatics need explaining, but not peop = who 
are law-abiding and sane. So in history The 
motives of the people who opposed Cy irles | 
would require explanation only if Chzrles | 
were right and they were wrong. By ascribing 
to their heroes the motives of norma! lavw- 
abiding men, the Whig historians got away with 
simply describing what they did. When the 
Whigs described ship money as an illegal 
extortion, Hampden’s motives in resisting it 
required no further explanation. He resisted 
it because it was illegal. The Whigs had to 
explain why kings behaved wrongly, but this 
was easy. Powerful men, they thought, had a 
natural propensity to go too far, and kings did 
in the natural course of things generaliy tend 
to exceed their just authority. It was not Acton 
who first thought that power tends to corrupt. 
The motives were interwoven with the 
pattern. In history nothing is more confusing 
than the introduction of extraneous factors at 
apparently arbitrary junctures. Whig history 
has no extraneous factors. In Whig constitu- 
tional history the theme of the development of 
the constitution runs straight and clear through 
the whole book, and Whig history always looks 
perfectly complete and self-explanatory. 
The archetypal Whig historian was “ the 
judicious Hallam,” as Macaulay called him. 
Hallam covered English history from the 
beginning. The Anglo-Saxon constitution, 
seen through the mists of antiquity, hazy in 
detail but clear in outline, was “ one of those 
mixed or limited monarchies which the Celtic 
and Gothic tribes appear universally to have 
established in preference to the coarse despo- 
tism of eastern nations, to the more artificial 
tyranny of Rome and Constantinople, or to the 
various forms of republican policy whic! wert 
tried on the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea.” 
Hallam described how, step by step, this 
primitive constitution became more <-‘inite, 
its provisions more precisely understoo 1 and 
its safeguards more precisely formula*:d—in 
short, how it came to be “ perfected.’ The 
steps were mainly clashes between the »eople 
and the King. Kings by their position | and 
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seek pc ver: the people love and seek liberty. 
A stro. z ambitious King pushes his power 
beyond ts proper limit. Sometimes, for special 
reasons the people encourage the King to be 
strong, but always in the end they remember 
and ass rt their just rights. This happened at 
Magna Carta, in Edward III’s time, in 1641 
and lasity in 1688. On those occasions the 
people were demanding what was rightfully 
theirs against a King who had wrongfully gone 
too far, and in the resulting clash constitutional 
points that had been vague became defined, 
and were carried on into the next age, so that 
by repeated clarification the old hazy con- 
stitution became the precise modern one. 

Stubbs and Gardiner formulated the pro- 
gress of the constitution somewhat differently 
fom Hallam. Whereas Hallam had insisted 
that the constitution, though it became more 
perfect, never really changed—it was just a case 
f filling in the outline—Stubbs and Gardiner 
were ready to admit that the early constitution 
had grown into something different by the time 
it reached the nineteenth century. Still, they 
too insisted on some sort of unchangeable 
principle in it. In Gardiner it is not easy to 
define this principle, though he often refers to 
it; but it was apparently capable of providing a 
criterion by which acts could be judged to be 
legal or illegal, and Charles I’s acts were just 
as illegal and Hampden’s opposition was just as 
legal for Gardiner as they had been for Hallam. 

The economy of the Whig pattern, hanging 
on its half dozen pegs, meant that it could 
equally well be expanded into long studious 
works and summarized in a few sentences. 
There was no great gulf between the study and 
the schoolroom. 

Whig history also looked true. Seeley said in 
1883 that “ history has been in great part re- 
written ; in great part it is now true.” It looked 
tue in *he way all neat and simple formulations 
look tru. And it looked as if it could be demon- 
strated «o be true, because the motives that the 
Whigs = tributed to the men who resisted kings 
were < ways the motives that those men 
profess 1. Hampden said that he resisted 
Charles ' because Charles I was acting illegally. 
Withor. this type of evidence, the Whig pat- 
ttm mht have looked like nothing more than 
a beau ‘ul hypothesis; the evidence made it 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 

He hoped his book of history would lie “‘ on every young 

lady’s table,’ and so it did; THOMAS BABINGTON 

MACAULAY, 1800-1859, detail of a portrait by fF. 
Partridge 


look real. Whig history, therefore, was thought 
to reveal laws about the nature of human pro- 
gress, just as natural science was revealing laws 
about the nature of the physical world. People 
would have been very blind and wicked in the 





nineteenth century had they shut their eyes to 
truth that was so easily demonstrated and so 
easily understood. 

History never looked so valuable, so suitable 
as an intellectual discipline for schools and 
universities, as in the days when Whig history 
held the field, between the time when Macaulay 
hoped that his book would be on young ladies’ 
tables and the time when the Historical Associa- 
tion was founded in order to promote the 
teaching of history in schools. 


III 

Unfortunately, at certain crucial points, 
Whig history was wrong. When the House of 
Commons forced Charles I to agree to the 
important series of acts of Parliament that 
swept away the Stuart system of government, 
some of these acts reversed previous judgments 
by the judges of the Courts of Common Law. 
Thus, the act against ship money reversed the 
judgment in Hampden’s case and the act against 
unparliamentary taxation on trade reversed the 
judgment in Bate’s case. Since in the Whig view 
the Commons were acting correctly, the judges 
in those cases must have judged wrongly. 
These cases therefore are crucial in Whig 
history. 

The Whig historians had to explain why the 
judges judged wrongly. Hallam disposed of 
them as “some corrupt with hope of promo- 
tion, many more fearful of removal, or awe- 
struck by the frowns of power.” Gardiner’s 
judgment at times seems to waver; but in the 
end he concludes that, in a real contemporary 
sense, Bate and Hampden had legal right on 
their side. Tanner, the Cambridge historian, 
took a new way out of the difficulty by alleging 
that the judges suffered from a narrow legal 
training that restricted their reasoning to 
technicalities; he gives the impression that, 
though technically correct, they had missed the 
real point at issue. It is now accepted that these 
explanations are wrong or at least inadequate. 
There is no evidence that the judges were 
corrupt or fearful in the earliest of these cases, 
and they used the same reasoning all through. 
They did not restrict their reasoning to techni- 
calities. It follows that their reasoning must be 
taken seriously. The latest view is that it was 
correct. This destroys the Whig pattern. If the 


judges were not wrong—indeed, if the 
not obviously wrong—Bate, Hampden 
who resisted the King in 1641 cannot ha 
obviously right. Once the motives 
Parliamentarians become debatable the 
pattern of Whig history is thrown ir 
melting pot. 

The Whig historians knew that ther 
precedents of a sort for ship money and 
but maintained that they were draw: 
illegal periods and were not true prec 
But if the judges were not wrong, th 
cedents were presumably not false; the w 
high-handed distinction between legal! 
illegal periods becomes unreal and the w 
Whig pattern breaks down. 

This explains why Hallam was so 
against Hume. Hume had approved of the 
events of 1641 and 1688 as much as the Whigs 
did, and he thought that the Parliamentarians 
in working for political liberty had done well. 
But he did not think that they had necessarily 
been acting legally. Legally (he thought) the 
King was as much in the right as they were. 
This forced him to explain the Parliamen- 
tarians’ actions, and he brought in cultural and 
economic changes—including the rise of the 
gentry—that did explain them fully and con- 
vincingly. The reason why Hallam attacked 
him so fiercely was that, if what Hume said 
about the seventeenth century was true, the 
Whig pattern of the preceding thousand years 
could not be a real one. 

Hallam also had trouble with Jardine, a 
legal historian, who investigated the use of 
torture in English law. According to the Whigs, 
torture had always been illegal in England. 
Learned lawyers over many centuries had 
frequently said that it was illegal. But |ardine 
found that even men who said that torture was 
illegal had nevertheless sometimes used ‘‘, and 
he arrived at a conclusion—which now 
commonplace—to the effect that it was ‘legal 
in ordinary cases but legal in extrao inary 
cases. If this distinction was true of tortu: » why 
should it not also be true of unparlian ntary 
taxation, imprisonment without trial an< other 
kingly practices which the Whig his rians 
supposed to be illegal? Jardine publis 
conclusion some time after Hallam 
edition, and Hallam’s later editions sa) 
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A dramatic Victorian representation of “‘ The Flight of the Five Members.” On January 4th, 1642, 
Charles I attempted to arrest PYM, HAMPDEN, HOLLES, HAZELRIGG and STRODE in the House of 


Commons. 


They escaped by boat from Westminster steps. 


Painting in the House of Commons 


by John Seymour Lucas (1849-1923) 


footnote: “I cannot agree with this highly- 
intelligent author in considering the use of 
torture as having been ‘ lawful as an act of the 
prerogative though not so by the common and 
statute law.’ The whole tenor of my own views 
of the constitution forbids my acquiescence in a 
theory which does, as it seems to me, go the full 
length of justifying, in a legal sense, the violent 
proceedings of the crown under all the Plan- 
tagenets, Tudors and Stuarts.” Hallam was 
right. Jardine’s theory might have killed Whig 
history at birth. It is on points like this, in the 
hands of Professor McIlwain and others, that 
Whig history has at last fallen into disrepute. 


IV 
Bu aithough Whig history is in disrepute, 
there .as appeared no substitute for Whig con- 
stitut nal history. It has been superannuated 
but n + replaced. The great Whig formulation 


stands like a somewhat despised memorial to a 
past century, but teachers of history know only 
too well how it lingers on. 

It is possible to imagine an anti-Whig history 
that flatly contradicts Whig history, but no 
such history exists. There are signs of it here 
and there, especially in books about the seven- 
teenth century, and especially in Belloc’s and 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s books. These writers 
say that the King was in the right and his 
opponents in the wrong. They make the 
Parliamentarians a ring of pluto-puritanical 
capitalists deliberately conspiring to seize 
power illegally. Bate, the Whig hero, becomes a 
mutinous rascal, and Hampden is converted 
from a brave and noble patriot into a cowardly 
capitalist revolutionary. This reversal—for 
which there is some evidence—would fit well 
enough into a story covering centuries. It would 
be a story not of progress but regression. The 
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Apogee of Whig history, the Glorious Revolution of 1688; JAMES 11 drops the despatch announcing 
the landing of William of Orange; painting by E. M. Ward (1816-1879) 


turning points would be the same as the Whig 
turning points but they would be illegal actions 
by bad men for wrong reasons. It would be as 
plausible a story as the Whig story—for is it not 
true that in the good old days kings used to rule 
strongly and justly in the public interest under 
the rule of law, whereas at the present day all is 
done by the whim of the majority without 
regard to any standards except their own 
benefit ? 

This tragic story would make good art, but 
it has never been written. There are a few 
isolated studies principally by non-academic 
historians, but even they have not attempted to 
fit their work into the context of a long tragedy. 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s long history cul- 
minates in the development of the Common- 
wealth, he considers that the Commonwealth is 
held together by the common law, and he holds 
that Hampden, wicked though he was, did 
promote the common law. Thus the silver 


lining breaks through the black cloud. By 
accommodating the tragedy of Charles | intoa 
somewhat different story, it has been preserved 
as a progressive step with a fortunate outcome. 

The Whig interpretation was followed by the 
economic interpretation, the purest form of 
which is Marxist history. Marxist history is 
even more elegant than Whig history. Like 
Whig history, it presents itself as self-explana- 
tory and all-embracing, and it envisages a for- 
tunate outcome which is approached by stages 


that are right. If one accepts the prem ses of 


economic explanation and the Marxist . attern 
of economic evolution, it does neatly « <plain 
the constitutional changes of the sever ‘centh 
century. The trouble is that it is too «mote 
from the actual events. It may ade: :ately 
explain events when they are viewed | oadly 
at a high level of generalization, but it nnot 
be brought down to particulars. It is like 1 map 
with a scale of one over a million—n very 
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finding one’s way on the ground. It 
mpden into a pattern, but it cannot 
for his actions in terms of motive. It is 
ally verifiable by actual cases. This is 
ictory. 

constitutional history is now for the 
ta sort of hybrid between Whig history 
xist history, without any of the advan- 
either. We hear about the rise and fall 
utions and the rise and fall of classes or 
But there is always a doubt. Were the 


really rising or were they not perhaps 


And in either case does it explain what 


ed? If everything is to depend on the 


the bourgeoisie, was the bourgeoisie 


ng a long time earlier, perhaps always 


This sort of difficulty apart, history 


becomes very complicated when it has to com- 
bine two themes. It is going to be very difficult 
—perhaps it is impossible—to comprise a 
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thousand years or more in a short history on 
these terms. The present style of constitutional 
history is neither economical nor self-explana- 
tory and it will be hard to make it look complete. 
It therefore cannot succeed as Whig history 
succeeded. 


V 

Whig history was too ambitious. Its cun- 
ning interweaving of pattern and explanation 
does not work. But that is no reason why the 
great Whig histories should remain unread, 
why the Whig patterns should be disused and 
why the Whig explanations should be ignored. 

The simple patterns of Whig history are in 
themselves — one knows by experience — 
extremely useful for the purpose of exposition. 
Take for example a Whig history of political 
thought, Pollock’s History of the Science of 
Politics. Nothing could be shorter or simpler. 


The apotheosis of CROMWELL; he refuses the offer of the Crown, 1657; after the painting by 
T. H. Maguire (1821-1895) 
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It was continually reprinted and deservedly so. 
There is nothing illegitimate in looking at the 
past from the standpoint of the present so long 
as one realizes what one is doing, and Pollock 
reveals his standpoint with such frankness that 
one cannot be deceived into thinking that his 
story is the only one. As to constitutional his- 
tory, the Whig pattern of constitutional deve- 
lopment is not a “ true” one, but if we define 
the present state of the constitution in the Whig 
manner as a limited or parliamentary monarchy, 
there is no harm in looking at Magna Carta, 
1641 or 1688 as leading up to it. This approach 
is easily understandable and does not exclude 
other approaches. On the understanding that 
all historical patterns are imaginary, the mind 
can easily accommodate the Whig pattern, the 
Marxist pattern and other patterns at the same 
time. This produces a desirable flexibility and 
ought to be encouraged. 

But what chiefly commends Whig history is 
a quality that may be described as humanity. 
When the Whigs explained how the events were 
actually brought about, their explanations were 
of a kind that both can be and ought to be dis- 
cussed in humane studies. It is wrong to throw 
out the Whig motives just because the Whig 
pattern no longer looks true. The fact that 
Hampden was not necessarily as right as the 
Whigs would have had him does not mean 
that his motives were necessarily other than 
they ascribed to him or than he ascribed to 
himself. It is useless to ignore the professed 
motives in favour of some supposedly more 
“real”? motives. There is no more truth at the 
bottom of the well than at the top. What we 
ought to discuss—though we need not believe 
them—are the motives that Hampden thought 
to be real. There are three reasons for this. 
In the first place the professed motives were at 
any rate real and verifiable ones—they fall into 
the category of historical fact. They are, there- 
fore, logically capable of proof and disproof. 
They are demonstrable in the sense that they 
are referable to historical evidence. In history 
demonstrability is a virtue, because it is not 


possible to have sustained intelligent arg ment 
and discussion without it. The Whig ; attern 
though useful is not demonstrable; it is i agin- 
ary; it is not capable of being discussed. or at 
any rate there is no point in discussing i But 
the Whig motives are eminently discuss: »le, 

Secondly, the professed motives appez- to be 
real ones. If discussion about Ham»den’s 
motives leads to the conclusion that they can 
be summed up as a desire for liberty, this isa 
desire that most people have and that every- 
body, therefore, recognizes. People co ap- 
parently—in so far as one takes their professions 
seriously—make revolutions out of a desire for 
liberty, ignoring or putting into second place 
considerations of economic well-being. Thus, a 
discussion of motives on the level of the Whig 
motives is able to use terms that are universally 
meaningful, and this again makes for intelligent 
discussion. 

Lastly, discussion of motives on the Whig 
level compels us to think about ourselves. 
History is about people, and humane studies 
ought to be moral studies. Hampden’s motives 
take their place in the moral discussion about 
human naiure which is or ought to be history’s 
life blood. When the Whig interpretation gave 
place to the economic interpretation, and it 
became fashionable to look beyond motives for 
the mainspring of human actions, history 
tended to lose its moral purpose. It tended to 
represent people as flotsam on a tide of eco- 
nomic development rather than as intelligent 
creatures with problems and wills. If we go 
back to the Whig interpretation of Hampden, 
we find a living man facing a problem. Hamp- 
den’s problem is a recurrent one. In discussing 
Hampden’s problem, we discuss our own. In 
attempting to understand how he saw it and 
how he decided what to do about it, we come 
face to face with ourselves. 

By reverting to the Whig category of 
explanation, we have history which is cap» ole of 
being discussed intelligently from the tec »nical 
point of view and which is the only sort of ! ‘story 
worth discussing from the moral point o! view. 
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A Peasant on Helicon: 


A STUDY OF HESIOD AND HIS SOCIETY 


PETER GREEN 


und Denker," by. K. Schefold, S 


A representation of HESIOD attended by MUSES; from a vase of 450 B.C. 


Towards the end of the eighth century B.C. Hesiod, a Boeotian 


farmer, wrote his poem known as The Works and Days. His cantankerous, 


radical, earthy views present a remarkable contrast to the stylised grandeur 


of the contemporary Homeric vision of Greek society. 


RING THE PAST CENTURY, our knowledge 
f early Aegean history has grown 


Imost beyond recognition. Knossos 


n something more than its original 
a poor thing, but Minoan,” Sir 
Evans remarked of his imaginative 
rk—and the shaft-graves at Mycenae 
ded up their golden treasures. Special- 
Egyptology or Hittite studies have 
) fill in blank spaces on the map of the 
Mediterranean world. Thanks to social 


and economic studies, such as Mr. M. I. 
Finley’s The World of Odysseus, we now have a 
pretty clear idea of how Homeric society func- 
tioned. But between the high heroic age and 
the beginnings of properly documented Greek 
history—that is, from about 1000 B.C. to 700 
B.c.—fall what are very properly known as the 
Greek Dark Ages; and about them we know 
little more than we ever did. This period of 
anarchy and cultural decline has thrown up no 
startling archzological treasures, unless we 











i 

From: “ Arct in Boeotia y F. R race, Harvard 

1757 

A bell-shaped figurine from Boeotia, painted with water 
birds, of about 700 B.C. 


count Proto-Geometric pottery’ ; for our 
knowledge of it we still depend, basically, on 
two sharply contrasting literary texts. 

There could hardly be a greater difference 
in ethics, style, social alignment and subject- 
matter than we find when we set Homer and 
Hesiod side by side. Both, most scholars now 
agree, wrote their works at about the same time: 
that is, towards the end of the eighth century 
B.C., when the Greek Dark Ages had nearly 
run their course. Both composed in the same 

1 There has been a tendency, of recent years, to 
correlate Geometric designs with hypothetical pat- 
terns in Homer’s text: see especially Prof. T. B. L. 
Webster’s From Mycenae to Homer and Cedric H. 
Whitman’s Homer and the Heroic Tradition, both 
published in 1958. This deplorable exercise in 
pseudo-historical aesthetics has been, presumably, 


prompted by the urge to take full advantage of what 
little collateral evidence for the period survives. 
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metre, the epic hexameter. But th e the 
resemblance abruptly ends. Homer loc ‘5 back 
to the age of heroic deeds with talgic 
approval. He accepts, whole-heartec’ y, the 
social structure that such an age imp! ‘s: the 
ritual exchange of gifts, the feudal o: 20s, or 
baronial Big House, with its self-co ‘tained 
horde of loyal retainers. He glorifies wr, and 
despises trade. His outlook is aristocratic to the 
highest degree, and a radical upstart such as 
Thersites gets very short shrift at his hands 
The noble is the shepherd of his people, a 
Homer calls him, in more senses than one: he 
may protect them in battle, but he also fleeces 
them in taxes to pay for his lavish hospitality. 
Achilles remarks, among the Shades, that 
rather than be King of all the Dead he would 
gladly live as—not a slave, which we might 
expect, but a day-labourer. The slave had his 


place in the Big House; the hired hand was 
outside it. 

Two other points of historical interest we 
may note about Homer, both of which stem 
from a common social and psychological pattern. 
In the first place, he never intrudes his own 
personality into the poems that survive under 
his name. Throughout, the writing remains 
anonymous, impersonal even at its most pas- 
sionate, and free from any trace of introspective 
self-concern—it is not hard to see how Wolf 
and his followers could decide that “‘ Homer” 


was a kind of collective folk-saga, the product 
of that mythical entity the group-mind 
Secondly, his only deliberate references to the 
mundane or contemporary scene are to be found 
in his extended similes. Here the aristocratic 
mask is abruptly dropped, and comic rural 
realism abounds. But this licence apart, Homer 
appears as the steadfast /audator temporis act, 
the self-effacing servant and upholder of oiko 
society. Since that society was much reduced 
from its former legendary greatness, a [e- 
creation of past heroic glory such as the Iliad 
would both comfort and flatter the squires and 
barons of Homer’s own day. It is, taker all m 
all, a severely stylized picture, and on» that 
omits precisely those personal details so 1¢ces- 
sary for any attempt at social reconstri -tion. 
Yet, properly handled, it does reveal a great 
deal about upper-class ethics in the Dar Age. 

When we turn to Hesiod, we are in a other 
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Indeed, so radically opposed to Homer 
every count, that many have s:pposed 
-known poem, The Works and Days, to 
liberate counterblast to the Homeric 
We know how to say many false things 
n like true sayings,” the Muses inform 
yut we know also how to speak the truth 
ve wish to.”* Hesiod identifies the 
it is fairly clear, with the imaginative 
and what he implies in this passage 
seems to be that Homer presented a false picture, 
but he, Hesiod, will tell the truth. He has no 
autobiographical reticence: indeed, almost all 
we know of him is derived from his own writ- 
ings. He is the kind of person that the otkos 
preferred to ignore: a Boeotian peasant farmer 
working his own land, cantankerous, full of wise 
saws, fiercely critical of authority. He detests 
war and women with equal fervour, and has a 
most un-Homeric passion for thrift, hard work, 
and money. He has a weakness for catalogues 
and genealogies, and may well have been, as 
Addison once suggested, the “ oracle of the 
neighbourhood.” He is superstitious, yet in- 
tensely pragmatic, concerned with the harsh 
here-and-now of economic dearth rather than 
yearning for battles long ago: “ an individual,” 
as Professor Wade-Gery puts it,* “ confronted 
with a historic situation, like the Athenian 
Solon a century later.” He is a knowledgeable 
countryman and a passable astronomer, who 
by temperament was a kind of early Pre- 
Socratic. 

We do not know the name of Hesiod’s father; 
but, as his son tells us, he was a merchant sailor 
who, because he “* wanted to live like a noble ” 
—a significant asid«, this—speculated rather too 
rashly and went bankrupt. As a result of this 
set-back, the family left Cyme in Asia Minor, 
and emigrated to the district of Thespiae in 
Boeotia, where they acquired a farm at Ascra 
on the slopes of Mount Helicon. Hesiod has no 
love fo the place of his birth: he describes it as 
“aho ofa village . . . bad in winter, tiresome 
in summer, and good at no season.” Here, in 
due cc urse, Hesiod’s father died, and left his 
patrin ny to be divided between his two sons, 
Hesio. himself and the notorious Perses. There 

*T! ogony 26ff. All translations are from the 
excelle new version by Professor Richmond 


Lattir e (University of Michigan Press, 1959). 
* Es -ys in Greek History (1958), p. 5. 


is a fragment from the Homeric poem Margites 
which exactly describes Perses: “He knew 
many things but knew all badly. . . . The gods 
had taught him neither to dig nor to plough, 
nor any other skill; he failed in every craft.’”* 
According to his exasperated and thrifty brother, 
Perses spent his winter days lounging about and 
gossiping in the warm smithy, while during the 
summer his life seems to have been one long 
siesta. When he was in debt and harassed by 
his own improvidence, he would come scroung- 
ing at Hesiod’s door, begging for a wagon or a 
pair of oxen. But he had one gift, like many of 
his kind; and that was for sharp litigation. 

It seems clear that Perses not only disputed 
the terms of his father’s will, but bribed the 
local barons to give him the lion’s share of the 
estate at arbitration. Hesiod’s virulence sug- 
gests, too, that such dishonest judgments had 
become common practice. “ Here now is the 
age of iron,” he groans. “ Never by daytime 
will there be an end to hard work and pain, nor 
in the night/To weariness, when the gods will 
send anxieties to trouble us.”” Then comes the 
famous parable of the Hawk and the Nightin- 
gale:° 

Now I will tell you a fable for the barons; they 

understand it. 

This is what the hawk said when he had caught a 

nightingale 

with spangled neck in his claws and carried her 

high among the clouds. 

She, spitted on the clawhooks, was wailing piti- 

fully, 

but the hawk, in his masterful manner, gave her 

an answer: 

** What is the matter with you ? 

Your master has you. 

You shall go wherever I take you, for all your 

singing. 

If I like, I can let you go. If I like, I can eat you 

for dinner. 

He is a fool who tries to match his strength with 

the stronger. 

He will lose his battle, and with the shame will be 

hurt also.” 


So spoke the hawk, the bird who flies so fast on 
his long wings. 


This bitter little fable on the theme of Might is 
Right is historically suggestive. It mirrors with 
some accuracy the faults peculiar to aristocratic 
rule in its decline. Homeric heroes might whip 
Thersites for his insolence, but their honour 

4Trs. H. G. Evelyn-White, in Hesiod, The 
Homeric Hymns and Homerica (revised ed., 1936), 


P. 537- 
5 Works and Days 202-212 


Why scream ? 


Lattimore, p. 43. 
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would forbid them to give a crooked judgment. 
The local barons of Thespiae are considerably 
less scrupulous. 

Like so many radical scourges of govern- 
ment, Hesiod very quickly turns his specific 
complaint into a general attack on corruption. 
““ There is an outcry when Justice is dragged 
perforce,” he cries, “ when bribe-eating Men 
pull her about, and judge their cases with 
crooked decisions.” He gives the barons a 
solemn warning: the immortal guardians of 
Zeus, some thirty thousand in number, rove 
abroad over the earth and “ have an eye on 
decrees given and on harsh dealings.” With a 
touch that anticipates the technique of the hot- 
gospeller, he exclaims: 

The eye of Zeus sees everything. His mind under- 

stands all. 


He is watching us right now, if he wishes to, nor 
does he fail 





Boeotian dish painted with rabbits and scorpion, dating from the first quarter of the 
seventh century B.C. 


to see what kind of justice this commu: 
inside it. 


It is easy to understand how Charle 


could write approvingly in.1815 of H 


“elevated views of a retributive Provi 
and Professor Trevor-Roper, somewh: 


recently, represent him as a kind of pr 


New Statesman Socialist, fearlessly < 
privilege, graft, and reactionary 
tarianism. 

Unfortunately, the truth is neither s« 


nor so flattering to Hesiod as might ap 


first sight. Hesiod, whatever else he m 
been, was no Solon. His sole reason for 
ing the barons was because they had 


him of his patrimony: he was peasant t 
and through. When—as, on internal ev 
seems almost certain—by his persistent 


tion he got the verdict reversed, he very 
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1is tone.® 


change In the Theogony his early 
trucule has vanished into thin air. His 
realism 1as gone, too: instead of graphic details 
about bh.» private life on the farm, he is busy, 
ys Pind .r was later, in working out a creation 
myth ard a table of divine pedigrees that aims 
to ble tradition and respectability. As 
Friedri Solmsen wrote in Hesiod and 
Aeschylus (1949): 

His history of the gods culminates in the 
ascendancy of Zeus, but it provides for the in- 
corporation and' integration of some older forces 
and deities—those whose character allowed it— 


in the new dispensation. Their continued pre- 
sence and power are an essential and integral 
feature of his conception of the new order. While 
under this order man should certainly honour 
Dike, as Hesiod so emphatically urges his brother, 
yet should he cease to do things which are themis ? 


Hesiod, in fact, far from being a genuine radical, 
is a superstitious traditionalist; indeed, once 
his own cause of grievance has been removed, 
he is quite ready to change his tone about the 


oe 


local squirearchy. Now he calls them “ res- 
pected’ or “‘temperate barons,” “kingly 
nobles” who give “ straight decisions.” Be- 


‘ tween the Works and Days and the Theogony 


we can see the classic political swing from Left 
to Right in its most naked form.’ 

Hesiod is, indeed, one of the most candidly 
self-revelatory poets in the whole of ancient 
literature : and on our terms it is a far from 
flattering self-portrait that he paints. But as a 
social, moral and historical testament, his poetry 
is unique. Too seldom do we see any society 
from the under-side; throughout history the 
Homeric conventions have, till recent times, 
almost invariably had the better of it. The 
common man was either inarticulate or care- 
fully suppressed. But in Hesiod we can see the 
perennial Aegean farmer, the whole paradigm 
of sweat and toil and repetitive life that lay, 
century by century, behind the fine rhetoric 
and famous battles. For Hesiod there are two 


Strifes: one is war, which is bad, the other 
health, competition, which promotes pros- 
perity. “* The neighbour,” he writes, “ envies 


* Sc: Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 12. 
It s only fair to warn the reader that several 


scholar. believe the Theogony to be an earlier com- 
Positio’ than the Works and Days; but all the evi- 
dence circumstantial, and no final certainty of 


order | ever likely to be achieved. 
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the neighbour who presses on towards wealth.” 
One can see why Cleomenes of Sparta dismissed 
Hesiod in angry contempt as a poet fit only for 
helots. 

Hesiod’s morality, on close examination, 
may at first have an ignoble ring about it; but 
it should serve to remind us that Homeric 
chivalry basically rests on some sort of slave or 
serf economy, and freedom from grinding 
economic pressure. What is against idleness ? 
The gods resent it. What is the advantage of | 
work? It brings rewards—wealth, divine ap- 
proval, nobility, honour, the envy of less 
successful men. “‘ The man who does evil to 
another does evil to himself,” Hesiod declares, 
and at first we suspect a moral subtlety; but 
then we remember those thirty thousand divine 
spies. and agree that there is a severely prac- 
tical reason for not committing an offence 
against your fellow-man. You will be observed; 
and heavenly retribution is sure to follow. 
Show yourself pious to the Gods “so They 
may have a complacent feeling and thought 
about you.” Cultivate your neighbours; they 





M. Hirmer. 7 


From: “ Greek Sculpture,” by R. Lullies and 
Head of a youth from the sanctuary of the Ptoan Apollo 
in Boeotia; of about 550 B.C. 


From: “* Greek Sculpture,"’ by R. Lullies and M. Hirmer 


Phoebus Apollo, a bronze statuette from Thebes, 


Boeotia, of the first half of the seventh century B.C. 





may come in useful later if you obli; them 


now. And—a personal cri de coeur. this— 
“* When you deal with your brother, be ¢ «asant, 
but get a witness.” It is all severely p: sctical: 
but hardly, in Charles Elton’s word, ¢ vated, 

Yet—to revert for a moment to the ble of 


the Hawk and the Nightingale—tie fac 


remains that, against all probability, th Nigh- 
tingale won. Hesiod roused public © »inion: 
and public opinion saw to it that an unjust 


verdict was reversed. Here we are on the edge 
of something that recurs again and again in 
Greek history. As Professor Wade-Gery says, 


There have not been too many ages of th 
world when public opinion could really contr 
governments. When we remember what Homer 
thought of such an agitator as Thersites, wh 
spoke up to his betters, we shall recognize the size 
of Hesiod’s achievement. From Hesiod throug! 
Soion to Aeschylus and Euripides, the Nigh- 
tingale was a real power in Greek op 
behaviour, and the Hawk had to listen 


mM and 


Viewed in this perspective, it is not, perhaps, si 
contemptible a thing after all to battle for your 
own against—dare one be anachronistic, for a 
moment, and say the Establishment ? 

For all his verse-making, Hesiod was, be- 
yond doubt, a genuine countryman: his poetry 
sprang from his farming. There is no touch of 
the false-pastoral Jittérateur in his work. 
Helicon to him was an all-too-real Greek 
mountain, swept in winter by biting winds and 
snows, its soil stubborn and its yield poor. 
Hesiod tells us the whole cycle of his country 
year: the felling of wood in autumn for wagons 
and fresh ploughs; the barn-building and plant- 
ing, sowing and harvest. A forty-year-old hired 
hand is best for ploughing; he keeps his mind on 
the job. Spring sowing begins when fig-trees 
show “a leaf as big as the print that a crow 
makes when he walks.” Taboos abounc : don’t 
make water facing the sun, or on th» road. 
“ Never, at a happy festival of the gods, cut off 
the dry from the green on the five-branc » plant 
with shining iron ”’—that is, mever cv! your 


nails during a service. (The chara ‘eristic 
euphemisms and periphrases are to av d evil 
demons.) “‘ Never let a twelve-year-olc >oy sil 
on anything not to be moved; better :ot; it 


makes a man lose his virility.” Avoid ossip. 
Do various prescribed tasks on the |) “ky o 
appropriate days. Don’t be taken in by »men; 
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the Gods. 

d saw his own age as a period of moral 
when such precepts were largely neg- 
When he has finished cursing his feck- 
her for dishonesty, he begins preaching 
good conduct at him. Perses, the glib, 
lent dreamer, the harvest-time slug- 
e importunate idler, is splendidly real: 
—as when Hesiod primly adjures him to 
be so hard as to mock a man for hateful, 
ting poverty”—we sympathize with 
shopper rather than the Ant. But it is 
mmeasurable distance from Achilles, 
apped in the trench before Troy, or the 
games for Hector. This is the stable, 
ging element in history: largely ignored, 






ever-present, indifferent to war and politics 
except when they impinge on a limited, personal 
world. There have always been Hesiods in 
Greece; there still are; and each one still has a 
Perses for a brother, and will tell you so, in a 
richly dramatic narrative style, over the mid- 
day coffee. The cicadas still shrill in the 
blistering summer heat, “ when goats are at 
their fattest, when the wine tastes best, women 
are most lascivious, but the men’s strength fails 
them most.” It is Hesiod, not Homer, who 
truly lifts a corner of the curtain to show us 
what life in the Greek Dark Ages was like; and 
it turns out, unexpectedly, to be very like every- 
day life anywhere in the Mediterranean, at any 
era of history. Heroes may come and go, mono- 
polizing the chronicles; but the countryside 
remains what it always was. 





Black goats and olives; the Boeotian landscape 


ANY SERVANTS OF THE East India 
XM company who visited India during 

the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, took a keen interest in natural 
history. At home, this period had already pro- 
duced a series of distinguished naturalists, who 
methodically collected specimens and recorded 
them with the help of sensitive and delicate 
drawings. When some of these enthusiasts 
reached the East, they were fascinated by its 
brilliant birds, exotic flowers and fantastic 
animals, and at once set to work along the same 
lines. Lady Impey, for example, the wife of 
Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta from 1774-1783, employed 
three Indian artists to paint specimens. A 
number of these large drawings are now in the 
Linnaean Society Library. The Marquis 
Wellesley, while Governor-General at Fort 
William from 1798 to 1805, made another great 
collection of nearly three thousand drawings. 
In his fine leather-bound volumes, now in the 
India Office Library, are illustrated not only the 
flowers and creatures that he himself observed 
on his tours, but specimens that had been sent 
to him by naturalists from all over India, and 
even from neighbouring countries. Less im- 
portant servants of the Company formed similar 
collections, and spent time and money lavishly 
on preserving specimens and_ supervising 
drawings. 

Despite valuable contributions to scholar- 
ship, however, this individual activity was hap- 
hazard. Far more important, from a scientific 
point of view, was the support given to larger 
schemes of enquiry by the East India Company 
itself. The Directors of the Company were 
renowned for their interest in profits and divi- 
dends; but in the field of natural history, self- 
interest and scholarship often coincided. 
Self-interest, indeed, gradually led the Company 
to set up scientific institutions, make expert 
appointments, sponsor expeditions and sub- 
sidize publications. A knowledge of botany 
was found necessary for experimental horti- 
culture and the exploitation of forests. It also 
assisted in medical and technical research. 
Fisheries, too, were of great economic import- 
ance. As the nineteenth century went by, the 
Company’s attitude grew more catholic, and 
zoology was added to the curriculum of medical 


India and 
Natural History 


THE ROLE OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
1785—1858 


Although “‘ renowned for their interest 
in profits and dividends,” the Director 
of the East India Company 
encouraged their servants to explore the 
field of natural history; and British 
naturalists, when recording their 
researches, often employed a staff of 
gifted Indian artists. 


By MILDRED ARCHER 


schools. Able Company servants, most of them 
doctors or engineers, helped to carry on such 
investigations; and, although their work was 
encouraged by the Company because it might 
ultimately have solid financial results, its im- 
mediate effect was vastly to extend Europe's 
knowledge of the East. 

One of the first steps taken by the Co: 
to investigate the natural history of it 
tories, was the opening of Botanic Ga 
various parts of India. The largest, at 
on the river outside Calcutta, was fou! 
the Company in 1787. Colonel Kyd 
Bengal Infantry was its first Honorary 
intendent; but in 1793 Dr. William R« 
was appointed official superintendent; 
garden soon became one of the chief att 
of Calcutta. Many memoirs of the ear 
teenth century recall the stately hous« 
river, the wide grass walks bordered 
trees, the ornamental water ablaze wit! 
and lilies, and a gigantic banyan tr 
steadily extended its huge circumfer 
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courtesy of the Librarian, India Off 


The Botanic Garden House, built at Sibpur in 1795; from Fames Fraser’s Views of Calcutta, London, 


1824: ““ Many memoirs . . 


. recall the stately house by the river, the wide grass walks . . . the 


ornamental water ablaze with lotuses and lilies . . .” 


shade. During Roxburgh’s period of office at 
Sibpur from 1793 to 1813, a great tradition of 
research was established, which has continued 
uninterruptedly until the present day. 
Roxburgh laid out the gardens in a scientific 
manner, began to collect plants systematically 
from India, South-East Asia and the Far East 


and set up a Herbarium. He trained a small 
group of Indian artists who painted the beauti- 
ful plant studies, known as the “ Roxburgh 
Icones,” which are still in the Sibpur Her- 
barium. Duplicate drawings were regularly 
despatched to the Directors in London; and 
these sre now at Kew. By the time he retired, 
2,542 drawings had been executed under his 
supervision. While visiting India in 1810, 
Maria Graham, the sister of the Edinburgh 
Profe: or of Botany, watched Dr. Roxburgh’s 
artists at work, “‘ drawing some of the most rare 
of his botanical treasures.” ‘‘ They are,” she 
added ‘‘ the most beautiful and correct delinea- 
tions flowers I ever saw. Indeed the Hindoos 
excel all minute works of this kind.” It was 


on Roxburgh’s material and drawings that the 
first standard books on Indian botany were 
based—Plants of the Coast of Coromandel, 
Hortus Bengalensis and the Flora Indica. Many 
of his drawings, moreover, were later used in 
Robert Wight’s Jcones Plantarum Indiae 
Orientalis, published between 1838 and 1853. 
Several other botanical gardens were estab- 
lished in different parts of India, each collecting 
plants from the neighbourhood and improv- 
ing the cultivation of local products. At 
Samalkot, in the Madras Presidency, the Com- 
pany had a garden that specialized in the grow- 
ing of pepper, sappan, tobacco and cardamons. 
Before being transferred to Calcutta, Dr. 
Roxburgh had been in charge of this garden 
for four years; and he was then succeeded by 
Dr. Benjamin Heyne, who remained there until 
1819. Having started life as a Moravian mis- 
sionary, Heyne later entered the Company’s 
medical service and became a renowned expert 
on the natural history of Southern India. Lord 
Valentia, while touring India in 1804, met him 





at Bangalore and remarked in his diary that 
“ his knowledge of botany and his indefatigable 
exertions will render the collection he is forming 
of the plants of the table-land of Mysore, valu- 
able and interesting.” Like Roxburgh, he com- 
missioned many drawings, some of which were 
given to the Company, while others were 
acquired by Lord Clive, Governor-General of 
Madras from 1798 to 1803. 

Saharanpur, in Uttar Pradesh, also possessed 
a garden where plants from northern India and 
the Himalayas were collected and studied. The 
garden, which had been designed by the 
Mughals in the mid-eighteenth century but had 
fallen into decay, was in 1818 taken over by the 
Company and used chiefly for the cultivation of 
medical plants. One of its most energetic super- 
intendents was John Forbes Royle, who made 
frequent plant-collecting expeditions into the 
Himalayas, and trained a team of artists, many 
of their drawings being used in his J//ustrations 
of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural 
History of the Himalayan Mountains and of the 
Flora of Cashmere, published between 1833 and 
1840. As a result of his Indian experience, 


Royle, after his retirement in 1831, was ap- 


pointed Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics at King’s College, London. 

But it was not only botany that the Company 
encouraged. In 1804, an “ Institution for 
Promoting the Natural History of India” was 
set up at Barrackpore near Calcutta, with a 
menagerie and an aviary. The Directors of the 
Company, however, showed little enthusiasm 
for this particular scheme which had emanated 
from Lord Wellesley, who had envisaged the 
institution as a scientific annexe of a college at 
Fort William where the Company’s servants 
would be trained. Although the Company 
refused to finance the larger scheme, the 
menagerie came into existence at Barrackpore 
and did valuable work. In a Minute issued in 
1804, Wellesley had outlined its purpose: ““ The 
illustration and improvement of that important 
branch of the natural history of India, which 
embraces an object so extensive as the descrip- 
tion of the animal kingdom, is worthy the 
munificence and liberality of the East India 
Company and must necessarily prove an accept- 
able service to the world. To facilitate and 
promote all enquiries which may be calculated 


to enlarge the boundaries of general scie: 
duty imposed on the British Governn. 
India by its present exalted situation.” 

As first superintendent of the Barra: <pore 
menagerie, Wellesley appointed Dr. | ancis 
Buchanan—a Bengal surgeon, who had @ ready 
been on expeditions to Ava, the Andsmans, 
Pegu and Nepal, and had made surveys in 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar—with instruc- 
tions “ to collect materials for a correct account 
of all the most remarkable quadrupeds and 
birds in the provinces subject to the British 
Government in India.” At the same time, he 
circularized Company servants in India and 
neighbouring territories, appealing to them to 
despatch interesting specimens to Barrackpore, 
Buchanan was given an Indian artist to paint 
the specimens, while Buchanan himself com- 
piled careful descriptions. At this moment, 
Wellesley was recalled; and Buchanan himself 
went on leave in 1805. But with voluntary 
helpers, including Dr. Fleming, another Bengal 
surgeon and keen naturalist, research work con- 
tinued at Barrackpore, where William Lloyd 
Gibbons, an assistant at the Calcutta Orphan 
School and a member of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, succeeded Buchanan as superintendent. 

Further drawings and descriptions were des- 
patched to the Directors in London; and both 
drawings and manuscripts can now be examined 
in the India Office Library. These meticulous 
paintings are carefully inscribed with the 
vernacular names of the specimen in Hindi, 
Bengali and Urdu, and sometimes with the 
name of the Indian artist. The manuscript 
notes record the success of Wellesley’s appeal; 
for specimens arrived from all over India. Even 
parrots from New South Wales were provided 
by Captain Kent of the sloop Buffalo. After 
1808, unfortunately, this scholarly wor! was 
allowed to lapse; and the menagerie, t’ ough 
still financed by the Company, lost its sci ntific 
purpose and degenerated into a place of a: .use- 
ment where the residents of Calcutta r 
walked with their chifdren. 

Simultaneously, zoological work was 
carried out in different parts of India. 
south, Dr. Patrick Russell, Roxburgh’: pre- 
decessor as Company’s Botanist in the Ca: atic, 
worked on reptiles; and one of the most « adly 
Indian vipers today bears his name. Be veen 
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Malabar squirrel (Ratufa indica), by E. Barton, an artist employed at the Barrackpore menagerie, 


1804-5, the institution to which Lord Wellesley appointed Dr. Francis Buchanan. 


From the 


Buchanan Collection 


and 1789, he also amassed material on 
later publishing his Descriptions and 

of Two Hundred Fishes collected at 
ipatam on the Coast of Coromandel. 
ichanan investigated the fishes of Bengal 
e Ganges and published a scholarly work 


subject. In the eighteen-thirties, Dr. 
land, another Company surgeon, con- 
to study the fish of Bengal; and in 1852 
rancis Day began extensive research on 


fresh and salt water fisheries. 


histo 
habi 


ther method by which the Company 
ed scientific knowledge was through 
of its territory, undertaken in the first 
e for administrative and financial reasons. 
ern India, from 1806 to 1818, it con- 
a series of surveys under the supervision 
3uchanan, whose reports were so detailed 
--reaching that they are still used by 
strators and scientists. Instructed by the 
ny to make enquiries into topography, 
antiquities, the conditions of the in- 
ts, religion, fine arts, commerce and 
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agriculture, Buchanan was also ordered to in- 
vestigate natural productions, particularly 
fisheries, forests, mines and quarries. He was 
to “‘ take every opportunity of forwarding to 
the Company’s Botanical Garden useful or rare 
and curious plants and seeds, with such obser- 
vations as may be necessary for their culture.” 
His voluminous reports, now in the India Office 
Library, show how carefully, and with what 
energy, he performed his task. 

In Ceylon, the Company initiated a survey 
of the Cinnamon Gardens under a brilliant 
Frenchman, Eudelin de Jonville, who arrived 
there in 1798 as a protégé of the Governor, 
Lord North. Jonville is a mysterious figure, 
about whom one would like to know more; for 
he suddenly appears in the Company’s records 
with no previous history, and vanishes again 
after completing his work. Not only did he 
study the cultivation of cinnamon, and make 
lengthy reports on the island’s pearl fisheries; 
but he collected much general botanical and 
zoological material and sent a large report in 





three volumes to the Company, entitled 
Quelques notions sur I’Isle de Ceylon, which 
contains his own drawings of flora and fauna, as 
well as notes on the religion and customs of the 
people. 

From 1799 to 1809, Colonel Colin Mac- 
Kenzie, one of the most gifted of the Company’s 
engineers, conducted an important survey of 
Mysore. Accompanied by his devoted Brahmin 
assistants, he moved through southern India, 
gathering information on a large variety of 
topics. Although he was chiefly interested in 
archeology and languages, he found time to 
make a natural history survey, with the help of 
the surgeons Heyne, Leyden and Buchanan. 
In Bombay, Captain Sykes was engaged on an 
important survey from 1824 to 1831. His 
private hobby was natural history, and he later 
presented his extensive collection of birds to 
the Court of Directors. 

Through surveys of this type, vast quanti- 
ties of information were accumulated by the 
Company ; and their existing reports and travel- 
diaries demonstrate the thoroughness with 
which its survey officers explored and examined 
the areas under their charge. Sometimes they 
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would move slowly through the countrysi: > on 
foot, horseback or in palanquins, talking «the 
villagers and townspeople. At other times. they 
would camp for long periods in a single } ‘ace, 
writing up their reports and consolidatin:: the 
raterial they had amassed. But, wherevei they 
went, they set their draughtsmen to draw any 
exciting new specimen they had discovered 
before it had had time to fade or die, and would 
then press the plant or preserve the skin. Many 
contemporary pictures show these devoted 
engineers and surgeons, in their tight uniforms, 
sitting sketching by their tents or touring witha 
group of local people. 

While such work was proceeding in India, 
the Company conducted similar, if less in- 
tensive, surveys of territories bordering on 
India. Dr. Wallich, as Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, made periodic expedi- 
tions to India’s northern and eastern frontiers. 
From 1820 to 1821, he visited Nepal; in 1822, 
Singapore and Penang; and, in 1825, the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas up to Hardwar and 
Dehra Dun. In 1826, he visited Prome, Ava, 
Rangoon and the Irrawaddy valley; and, in 
1827, he went to Amherst, Moulmein, Martaban 
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Crab-eating macaques (Macaca irus); drawing signed by an Indian artist Haludar, who worked foi 
the Barrackpore menagerie c. 1804-5. From the Buchanan Collection 
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Indian gerbils (Tatera indica), by Haludar. 
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Buchanan had been instructed by Wellesley “ to collect 


naterials for a correct account of all the most remarkable quadrupeds and birds in the provinces 


subject to the British Government in India.” 


Rangoon and Tennasserim. In 1835, he toured 
Assam with the natural historians, Doctors 
McClelland and Griffith, to search for the tea 
plant. At that time, there was an anxious 
interest in tea; for the East India Company’s 
monopoly of the tea-trade with China was 
coming to an end. The Directors wished to 
grow tea in India, and a Tea Committee had 
been set up to investigate the possibility. 
Wallich and his colleagues, as is now well 
known, confirmed the rumours that the tea 
plant was indigenous to Assam and could be 
cultivated there; and, as a result of their 
observations, the most flourishing tea-cultiva- 
tion in the world was developed. But they were 
not merely concerned with tea; they took advan- 
tage of their journey through the Assam jungles 
to collect specimens of birds, animals and plants, 
McClelland concentrating on birds, of which he 
made many drawings, and Griffith and Wallich 
on botany. 

| uring the next four years, the exploration 
of Assam was continued by Dr. Griffith, with 
his expeditions to the Mishmi mountains and 
Khasi Hills. In 1839, he moved to Afghanistan, 
wh: re, dressed as an Afghan, he wandered over 
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From the Buchanan Collection 


the mountains, always pursuing his scientific 
work. But, like many other young Company 
surgeons, his health had been undermined by 
repeated attacks of fever, and he recognized 
that his days were numbered. ‘‘ Wherever I 
turn,” he wrote in one of his letters, “‘ the ques- 
tion suggests itself, what business have I here 
collecting plants, with so many in Calcutta 
demanding attention? How am I living! alone, 
without a table, chair, wine or spirits, with a 
miserable beard and in native clothes! but one 
thus saves much time; how unfortunate that 
mine now is not worth saving! ” 

Surveys of the same kind were carried on in 
even more remote territories. During the brief 
occupation of Java by the British, between 1811 
and 1816, the natural history of the island was 
studied by Dr. Horsfield, with the enthusiastic 
encouragement of the Governor, Stamford 
Raffles. Raffles was himself a keen amateur 
natural historian; and his letters abound in ac- 
counts of the new discoveries then being made. 
While in Sumatra, he described that astonish- 
ing flower later called the Rafflesia Arnoldi; it 
“‘ measured across from the extremity of the 
petals rather more than a yard, the nectarium 


Arum Margaritiferum; from Icones Roxburghianae, 

now at Kew, a record of the collection made by 

Dr. William Roxburgh, appointed in 1793 super- 

intendent of the Botanic Gardens at Sibpur outside 
Calcutta 


was nine inches wide, and as deep; estim: ed to 
contain a gallon and a half of water, a { the 
weight of the whole flower fifteen po: ids.” 
Crate-loads of specimens and drawings were 
despatched to the Company from Penan¢. Java 
and Sumatra during Raffles’ period of »ffice, 
Abdullah, one of his Malay clerks, describ d the 
collection at Singapore when it was being 
packed in 1823: “ There were thousands of 
specimens of animals whose carcasses hac! been 
taken out but stuffed like life. There were also 
two or three trunks fuil of birds in thousands 
and of various species, and all stuffed. ‘There 
were also several hundred bottles of different 
sizes filled with snakes, scorpions and worms of 
different kinds. The bottles were filled with gin 
to prevent corruption. The animals were thus 
like life. There were also two boxes filled with 
coral of a thousand kinds; also shells, mussels 
and bivalves of different species. On al! these 
articles stated above he placed a value greater 
than gold, and he was constantly coming in to 
see that nothing was hurt or broken.” 

In 1821, the Company sent an embassy to 
Siam and Cochin under John Crawfurd. 
Although its main object was the establishment 
of trade relations, the expedition included a 
young natural historian, Dr. George Finlayson, 
who explored the coast of the Malay peninsula 
on his way to Siam, as well as the islands off 
Siam and Cambodia. Even while he was stay- 
ing at Bangkok, and chafing at the procras- 
tinatory tactics of the King and his court, he 
managed to find specimens to a: him in 
the neighbourhood. But, like Griffith, Finlay- 
son succumbed to the climate, and rm 1 the 
return voyage to England in 1823, befo 
researches could be published. 

Since its servants’ zeal had led to tl 
cumulation of much valuable scientific 
the East India Company, in 1801, deci 
start a Library and Museum at their “ H 
in Leadenhall Street. The purpose < 
Library was to house manuscripts, boo! 
drawings; while a “Cabinet of 
Products” displayed specimens and o 
At the same time, the Company’s Day 
began to record a steady flow of acquis 
One of the earliest entries reads: “ 1802. , une 
2nd. Three Chests containing a collecti = of 
Insects, Shells, Minerals and other obje 5 of 
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Natur History, made at Ceylon by M. 
Jonvil accompanied by a Memoir in French 
and S. 1dry Drawings.” 

Ev. tually the Museum became so crowded 
that rc-allocations had to be made; and, during 
the ei uteen-thirties and the eighteen-forties, 
Wallic: distributed specimens of dried plants 
to twenty centres in eight different countries. 
In 1858, when the East India Company was 
abolished, fresh distributions took place, Kew 
receiving “eleven wagon-loads” of dried plants 
and many drawings, including most of the Rox- 
burgh paintings; while the British Museum 
acquired numerous zoological specimens. The 
new India Office retained part of the Museum 
until 1879, when all the scientific specimens 
were finally divided between Kew, the British 
Museum and the Royal School of Mines. Thus 
the great British scientific institutions owe a 
large part of their Indian collections to the East 
India Company’s efforts. 

Besides such activities, the Company also 
subsidized the publication of scientific works; 
and, although certain critics held that in this 
field it could have done far more, some magni- 
ficent books were produced under the Com- 
pany’s patronage. Roxburgh’s Plants of the 
Coast of Coromandel, with its superb coloured 
plates, is one of the finest examples. The notes 
left by Dr. Griffith, who died before he could 
publish his material, were edited for the Com- 
pany by his friend, Dr. McClelland, and issued 
as Icones Plantarum Asiaticum and Notulae ad 
Plantas Asiaticas. The researches of other 
scientists were published by the Company in 
the form of official reports. 

Today, most of the Company’s institutions 
in India have ceased to exist. The Barrackpore 
Menagerie was closed long ago; and many of 
the Company’s botanical gardens have become 
parks vhere Indian families stroll in the even- 
ings. Only the name by which they are still 
populs ly called—Kampani Bagh (Company 
Garde \)—recalls their history and original 
purpo =. But the work done by the Company’s 
servar s will not be forgotten. It was that 
zealov band of surgeons and engineers, 
sweat g in the torrid plains or struggling 
throu: 1 malaria-ridden forests, who gave the 


world ts basic knowledge of Indian natural 
histor 


by 


Purple heron (Ardea purpurea); from the Gibbon 

Collection, drawing by Gurudayal, an Indian artist 

on the staff of the Barrackpore menagerie about 1806. 

“* The work done by the Company’s servants will not be 
forgotten” 





N THE SAME STORMY AFTERNOON of 
() soente 20th, 1759, that General 

Wolfe’s body was carried down from his 
home on Blackheath to be buried in Greenwich 
parish church, Admiral Sir Edward Hawke 
won the crowning victory of that Year of Vic- 
tories. The battle of Quiberon Bay set the seal 
on Pitt’s maritime strategy, the soundness of 
which had been so brilliantly demonstrated 
during that summer. Without the blockade of 
Brest and Toulon, the successes in Canada and 
India could not have been obtained, because it 
was the fleets under Hawke and Boscawen that 
prevented the French from sending reinforce- 
ments to their threatened possessions overseas. 

What we call the Seven Years War was 
known to contemporaries as the Maritime War. 
Except for a small army in Hanover, Pitt refused 
to commit Great Britain to large-scale expedi- 
tions on the continent of Europe. The prize at 
stake was a maritime empire in the West and 
in the East, Pitt himself subordinating every- 
thing else at this stage of the war to the conquest 
of Canada. By modern standards, the forces 
at his disposal were not large: an army that 
was a quarter the size of the French army, a 
navy of 70,000 men and a modest militia—in 
which Gibbon proudly served—that was called 
out with the greatest reluctance only when 
enemy landings seemed imminent. The hinge 
of this “‘ system,” as Pitt called it, was a close 
blockade of the enemy ports which would give 
freedom of movement to amphibious expedi- 
tions overseas, while at the same time denying 
such mobility to the enemy. 

The previous war, which had ended only ten 
years before Pitt came to power, was in many 
respects a rehearsal for the Seven Years War; 
but, at that time, the armed forces were in so 
deplorable a state that nothing great had been 
achieved. It was then, however, that Vernon 
and Anson advanced the idea of a Western 
Squadron off Brest and a squadron of smaller 
ships in the Downs as the best defence against 
an invasion like that of the Forty-Five. They 
had in mind what came to be known as an 
* open blockade,” in the form of cruises in 
search of convoys or supporting forces, and it 
was on one such occasion in 1747 that Hawke 
made his name in a convoy battle off Finisterre. 
But the method adopted in 1759 was that of a 


Hearts 


of Oak: 


THE BATTLE OF 
QUIBERON BAY 
NOVEMBER 2oth, 1759 


Hawke’s victory over the Brest Fleet 
destroyed the last possibility of 
the French gaining the supremac 

at sea necessary for their projected 


invasion of Britain 
By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


close blockade, which was carried to perfection 
in the war against Napoleon. By this method 
an inshore squadron, now under Captain 
Augustus Hervey, watched the movements of 
the French in harbour, while the main Channel 
Fleet under Hawke cruised off Ushant. In the 
admiral’s words, “‘ Except I shall be drove off 
by winds and weather, I shall keep them (the 
French) constantly in view, so as either to 
prevent their coming out, or doing my utmost, 
in case they should, to take and destroy them.” 
From May 1759 until January 1760, this v as his 
policy. If it blew hard from the west, his situa- 
tion on a lee shore was untenable: at such *imes, 
until the weather improved, he bore v> for 
Torbay, Plymouth being an unsafe anc! rage 
before the breakwater was built. He cov'!d do 
this with a reasonable sense of security be ause, 
if the wind was blowing on shore, the « 1emy 
fleet could not put to sea, and a squad: on of 
frigates under Commodore Duff could | > left 
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rd farther down the coast. There was, 
»r, a chance in the brief interval when the 
hanged, and before he could get back on 
ion, that the enemy might escape. And, 
, such an opportunity was seized by 
il Conflans on November 14th. 

s system of close blockade made enor- 
demands on the strength of ships and 
Under steam, it would be quite impos- 
sible: in the modern American navy, with all its 
logistical techniques of a “ fleet train,” ninety 
days at sea is regarded as the maximum pos- 
sible. Even under sail, ships had constantly to 
be sent home for a refit during that stormy 
summer. Hawke ensured that never more than 
two ships at a time were absent from his fleet 
of twenty, but it says much for his flagship, the 
Royal George—which in the next war sank 
because of her rotten timbers—that she was con- 
tinuously at sea from May 17th until January 
18th. The admiral himself never set foot on 
land for thirty-one weeks. 

The strain on the crews was even greater, 
because at that date naval victualling and 
hygiene were of a primitive standard. Two 
diseases in particular that might paralyse the 
fleet were Ship Fever, or Typhus, introduced 
on board by the infected clothing of pressed 
men, and Scurvy, the scourge of the sea, a word 
then used to cover a group of diseases caused by 
dietary deficiency. Only two years previously, a 
French fleet had left 400 dead of typhus at 
Louisburg after a short crossing of the Atlantic 
and had brought back so many sick that the 
whole province of Brittany was infected. The 
magnitude of the problem is shown by the fact 
that British losses during the whole war 

inted to 133,708 by disease or desertion, 
compared with 1,512 killed in action. In the 
next war, by which time the medical lessons of 
Hawke’s blockade and Cook’s voyages might 
have been learned, the Channel Fleet once 
i 2,500 cases of scurvy after a mere ten 

«’ cruise. Hawke’s comment on hearing this 
hows how fortunate he had been in 1759: 
not wonder at the men being sickly after 
g acruise. Six weeks is long enough in 
iscience. Any time after that must be 
urtful to the men, and occasion their fall- 
wn very fast. I wish the Admiralty would 
iat was done in former times. It would 
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“I can boldly affirm that all that could possibly be 
EDWARD, LORD HAWKE, 1705- 


done has been done; ”’ 
1781; painting by F. Cotes 


make them act with more propriety, both for 
the good of officers and men.” 

What was done that enabled him to keep 
14,000 men at sea for so long a time and yet 
enjoy on the day of action, as the leading 
medical authority of the day put it, “ a perfect 
and unparalleled state of health”? On that 
day, says Dr. James Lind, “‘ many of the ships 
had been above six months from Spithead; 
notwithstanding which, there was not among 
them more than twenty sick in all... . It was 
hardly ever known before that ships could 
cruise in the Bay of Biscay much above three 
or four months at a time without having their 
men afflicted with scurvy, an exemption from 
which was entirely owing to this fleet having 
been well supplied with fresh meat and greens. 
It is an observation, I think, worthy of record.” 

Lind had every justification to be proud of 
the part he played in the victory, although he 
was too modest a man to claim credit for him- 
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Quiberon Bay from T. Feffery’s “ Description of the Maritime Ports of France,” 1751; the only chart 


available at the time of the battle. 


The Cardinal rocks where the ships first engaged are shown soutl 


of the island Hédic of at the entrance to the bay 


self. As head of the naval hospital at Haslar, 
Portsmouth, he was senior physician in an 
advisory capacity to the Channel Fleet; and as 
author of a treatise on scurvy published in 1753, 
which is one of the classics of medical litera- 
ture—though it was unfortunately not recog- 
nized as such for forty years to come—he had a 
unique knowledge of the consequences of the 
diet provided by the Victualling Board. These 
sea provisions consisted exclusively of salt beef 
or pork of the worst quality, cheese so hard that 
the men made buttons out of it, biscuit infested 
with weevils, and dried pease. Such a diet was 
deficient in fresh meat, which contains the 
vitamin required to prevent beri-beri, and fresh 
vegetables, which provide vitamin C: these, to- 
gether with orange and lemon juice, Lind pro- 
nounced the sovereign antidote to scurvy after 
he had made the first controlled dietary experi- 
ment of all time. There was also the problem of 
providing fresh water or beer, because it turned 


putrid in the cask in a fortnight. Unless this 
was provided regularly, a ship would be driven 
back to port by the lack of it. 

References to the victuallers which sailed 
from Plymouth and Portsmouth to refresh his 
fleet abound in Hawke’s correspondence. It 
was his business to see that such supplies 
arrived as regularly as the weather permitted, 
and that what was supplied was of a reasonable 
standard, just as it was Lind’s business to advise 
on what additions ought to be made t 
general issue of salt provisions. Thu 
October Ist, Hawke complains that 
supplies of beer and water arrive so slov 
the continual disappointments I meet 
Plymouth beer not lasting in a condition 
drunk above a week, I am afraid may oc: 
the breaking up of the squadron.” T 
agent at Plymouth he had already wr 
“The beer brewed at your port is so ¢ 
sively bac that it employs the whole ti: 
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the s uadron in surveying it and throwing it 
overt ard. A quantity of bread from the 
Ram. ies will be returned to you by the 
Eliza:eth which, though not altogether unfit 
for uc, is yet so full of weevils and maggots 
that i: would infect all the bread come on board 
this cay.”” But what really mattered were the 
vegetables, and these arrived in sufficient 
quantity to ensure the health of the ships’ 
companies. 

To the regular sea provisions were added 
two valuable innovations — sauerkraut, or 
pickled cabbage, which Lind advised because 
jt was used in the Dutch marine; and “ port- 
able soup,” slabs of meat and vegetable essence 
that looked like glue but made good soup. By 
1759 this was being manufactured on such a 
scale that Hawke’s fleet was given §0 lbs. for 
every 100 men on board. The part played by 


such supplies cannot be exaggerated, for it was 
an invariable rule in those days that when the 
day of action occurred, after long months of 
waiting, it was the healthiest fleet which won the 
battle. Nor does it say much for the adminis- 
tration of the French navy that Hawke’s 
opponent, although he had not been at sea at 
all that year, was complaining about his supplies 
even before his fleet left port. 

In France the army was the senior service, 





so that a military form of war was adopted and — 


the plans of the marshals, particularly Marshal 
Belleisle, were forced upon the admirals 
without any comprehension of the need to 
command the sea. Belleisle’s invasion scheme, 
which was the counter-offensive to Pitt’s 
“System,” bears a striking resemblance to 


Napoleon’s at a later date. To the nervous 
Duke of Newcastle, it looked “ extremely well 
laid,” but it was based on false premises and a 
quite imaginary concept of what could be done 
at se2 under the circumstances. Like Napoleon, 
and || ke Goering in 1940, Belleisle regarded the 
Charnel as a mere ditch that could be easily 
crossed if, as he told the Duc d’Aiguillon, 
Governor of Brittany and commander of the 
inva: on force there, “‘ the timidity of the navy ” 

+ mong the Newcastle MSS. at the British 
Mus: ‘m is a letter from the Duc De Choiseul, 
Min: er of War, to the French ambassador at 
Stoc! olm which outlines the invasion plan. This 
was _ ‘ercepted and a copy found its way into New- 
cast] . hands, thanks to his excellent secret service. 
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by L. H. Roddis, Henry Schuman, t 


Disease could take a higher toll than enemy 

DR. JAMES LIND, senior physician advisory to the 

Channel Fleet and discoverer of the cure for scurvy. 
From an engraving of Chalmers’s portrait, 1783 


action; 


was overcome by giving Admiral Conflans 
definite orders. Briefly, his proposal was that 
20,000 men should invade Essex from Ostend, 
while a diversionary force under the notorious 
privateer, Thurot, attacked Ireland after sailing 
north-about from Dunkirk. Another force 
from Havre would threaten the Isle of Wight, 
and a large army of about 18,000 men from 
Vannes in Brittany would be convoyed to 
Glasgow in order to strike at Edinburgh while 
the southern landing was made. The Toulon 
fleet under Laclue was to come round from the 
Mediterranean to join Conflans at Brest, giving 
a total of some forty of the line, a sufficient 
superiority in numbers to drive Hawke off his 
station and ensure the escort of the transports 
from Quiberon Bay to Glasgow. 

Everything went wrong with this plan 
except the escape of Thurot, who, after a land- 
ing at Carrickfergus, was caught off the Isle of 


9) 





The start of the battle of Quiberon Bay, by R. Paton, showing the Thésée sinking in the foreground 
after being attacked by Keppel in the Torbay, beyond; to the left, flying a white ensign, is the Soleil 
Royal with the Royal George to her leeward 


Man. The cause of the French failure was the 
blockade system adopted by Anson, First Lord 
of the Admiralty. As in the days of Napoleon, 
the Channel ports were watched by light forces 
in the Downs; Rodney raided Havre to destroy 
the flat-bottomed barges there; and the vic- 
tories of Boscawen off Lagos in August and of 
Hawke at Quiberon in November destroyed the 
last possibility of the French gaining the 
necessary supremacy at sea. 

The whole operation should have been 
called off before the season of autumnal gales, 
but so rigid was the strategy at Versailles, and 
so ignorant was the high command of conditions 
in the Bay of Biscay, that no alterations were 
made, even though one prop after another 
beneath the scheme collapsed. Even Napoleon 
and Hitler had the sense to call off their 
attempts before the end of October. Yet the 
prospect of a south-westerly gale in November 
never seems to have entered the heads of 
Louis XV and his ministers. 

The defeat of Laclue off Lagos was critical, 


because the invasion scheme relied principally 
on a junction between the Toulon and Brest 


fleets.  Tactically, Boscawen’s victory was 
similar to Hawke’s three months later. It took 
the form of a general chase that compelled half 
the enemy’s ships to take refuge in Cadiz and 
overwhelmed the other half, including the 
flagship, which was run on the rocks, by 
superior numbers driving them on to a lee 
shore. At that date only tactics of this type 
could achieve a decision at sea. For nea 
hundred years, no really decisive naval 

was fought according to the formal tactic 

in vogue. Paralysed by the lack of an ad 
signalling system, which might have give! 
flexibility to the rigid doctrines laid do 
paper, naval tactics inevitably led to a stal 

The preservation of the close-hauled 1i 
battle formation was regarded as the pri 

aim of naval warfare, so that if an admiral 

to form or preserve his line he could be cas!! 

(as was Mathews) or shot (as was Byng). 
such sanctions, tactics became so form | 
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that © French Admiral could claim that now 
“the course of a ship is predetermined, the 
ballet 1s designed, and if there is no sudden 
chane’ of wind or other accidents, the action 
will pass off well enough;” that is to say, 
neither side would win or lose. 

Commanders of the stamp of Hawke and 
Boscawen were not content with such methods 
of conducting war at sea. Hawke himself had 
introduced a manoeuvre which enabled him to 
bring a superior force to bear on the enemy’s 
rear by the informal method of a chase. Only 
by such concentration could a decision be- 
tween two equally well-drilled fleets be forced, 
because if the line was kept close-hauled there 
was no chance of boarding or breaking it, nor— 
although there was an exception to this at 
Quiberon Bay—was the broadside of solid shot 
powerful enough to sink a wooden warship. 
But when, as at Lagos and at Quiberon, the 
enemy's force was scattered, the flagships run 
aground and other ships compelled to strike 
to avoid shipwreck, a victory could be achieved, 
if those in command had sufficient resolution to 
risk an offensive manoeuvre. 

In spite of the Lagos disaster, Louis XV 
continued to order his admiral at Brest to seize 
the first opportunity “‘ to go out and attack the 
squadrons and vessels blockading at Ushant 
and at Belle Isle. Then, whether you decide 
to return to Brest for a fresh sortie, or whether 
you keep the sea, I give you full authority to go 
yourself to escort the Morbihan flotilla (of 
transports).”” 

Autumnal gales kept driving Hawke off 
station, although he took the precaution of 
leaving Duff’s frigates to watch the motions of 
the transports in the inner part of Quiberon 
Bay called the Morbihan. He was convinced 
that, with the wind as it stood, Bompart with a 
squadron returning from the West Indies “‘ may 
get in, but no ship can stir from any port of the 
enemy in the bay. The instant the weather will 
admit of it, I shall go to sea again.” On 
Novernber 7th, Bompart did get into Brest with 
the rews that he had seen nothing of the 
Engli ) off Ushant. So, on November 14th, 
Conf ns took advanta,’e of a shift in the wind 
to pr to sea. On the same day, Hawke left 
Torb ¥ to resume his watch. 

N. vs that the French were at sea never 


ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD BOSCAWEN, I7I I-1761, whose 

victory over the Toulon Fleet at Lagos in August, 1759, 

helped to shatter the French Grand Design; portrait 
by Reynolds 





reached Hawke from his own scouts, but on the 
16th he fell in with some victuallers returning 
from Duff’s squadron. The Master of the Love 
and Unity informed him that he had sighted 
Conflans’ fleet sailing on an easterly course to- 
wards Belle Isle off the Quiberon peninsula, 
evidently in chase of Duff. The fleet, he said, 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line and three 
frigates, although according to Hawke’s des- 
patch there were twenty-one line-of-battle 
ships to his own twenty-three. ‘“ Concluding 
that their first rendezvous would be Quiberoon 
(sic), the instant I received the intelligence I 
directed my course thither with a pressed sail.” 
He had no doubt that he could catch the slower- 
sailing French ships before they reached the 
safety of the bay. At the same time, unknown 
to him, Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, return- 
ing with the victorious Quebec fleet, heard 
when he was off the Lizard that the chase was 
on and promptly altered course to go to Hawke’s 
assistance. 

Before Saunders reached the area of battle, 
the crisis had been resolved by victory. Conflans 
was in pursuit of Duff’s frigates off Belle-Isle 
when, on the morning of November 2oth, he 
saw strange sails to leeward. Guessing that 
they were Hawke’s, he recalled the ships that 
were chasing Duff to form line ahead, with 
the intention of escaping round the point of the 
Quiberon peninsula to take refuge among the 
rocks and shoals of Quiberon Bay or the inner 
refuge of the Morbihan: “ I had no ground for 
thinking that if I got in first with the twenty- 
one of the line, the enemy would dare to follow 
me,” he wrote, because the English possessed 
no detailed charts of that dangerous coast. 

Hawke’s solution of this formidable pro- 
blem was to make the French rear the guide of 
his own van. Let them lead the way and he 
would follow close enough to attack at least a 
part of their fleet. At 2.30 p.m. he signalled 
** General Chase,”’ which meant that the lead- 
ing ships engaged while the rest came up in 
support as best they could. “ I may venture to 
assert,” wrote a chaplain as excitement mounted 
on board the English ships, “ there was not an 
Englishman from high to low who did not 
assure himself of victory. Upon our advancing, 
Marshal Conflans put right before the wind to- 
wards the shore, seeking safety in his flight. 
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At this critical time Sir Edward paid no 

to line of battle, but every ship was direc 
make the best of her way towards the e: 
the Admiral told his officers he was of t 
way of fighting, to make downright wor! 
them.” 

Just as the French flagship rounde 
Cardinal rocks into the bay, Conflans hea 
sound of firing from his rear. Howe 
Magnanime and Bentley in the Warspit. 
firing random shots at extreme range (u 
mile). By 4 p.m., the English flagship was clos- 
ing on her opponent. Hawke’s navivating 
officer warned him not to approach too closely 
in these waters. “‘ You have done your duty in 
showing the danger,” replied the admiral, 
“you are now to comply with my order and 
lay me alongside the Soleil Royal.” Already 
two French ships had struck their colours, 
although one of them escaped (only to run 
aground later) because the English, under full 
sail, had not time to stop to take possession. 
Another, the Thésée, heeling over before the 
wind to escape a broadside from Keppel in 
the Torbay, sank with all hands. Two broad- 
sides from the Royal George as she entered the 
bay put paid to the Superbe, which went down 
alongside the English flagship. So awe-struck 
was the English crew at this unusual event that 
no cheer was raised on board. 

By five o’clock the November light was fad- 
ing so fast that Hawke made the signal to 
anchor: with the gale crowding the ships on 
top of each other, and the seaman’s nightmare 
of a lee shore and the unknown dangers of a 
rock-strewn bay before him, no further risk 
could be taken till daylight. During the long 
night of confusion that followed, no one could 
tell friend from foe, nor could the guns firing 
distress signals be identified above the roaring 
of the wind. When dawn broke it was seen 
that the British Resolution was lving dismasted 
on shore, that the French flagship we» sur 
rounded by English ships, and that eight others 
were scattered about the bay. The rer zinder 
were lost to sight, having either made off to 
the southward or sought refuge in the « stuary 
of the Vilaine river, where most of ther broke 
their backs in getting over the bar. . fter 2 
British two-decker, the Essex, had struck 1 rock 
as she approached the Solei! Royal, Haw’ ¢ sent 
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Hawke's flagship at the battle of Quiberon Bay, the Royal George, a 


By courtesy of the Nation 


First Rate 100-gun ship, 


built in 1756; painting by Dominic Serres 


in some frigates of shallower draught to finish 
her off. Seeing no chance of escape, Conflans 
ordered his crew to set fire to the ship before 
abandoning her. He had already lost six ships 
with some 2,600 men, and the remainder of his 
fleet was scattered far and wide. The transports 
in the bay were now at the mercy of the English, 
nor could the troops who had witnessed the 
event from the shore ever hope to embark. 

It was not until four days later that Hawke 
found the opportunity to write his despatch. 
His concluding sentence has an epic brevity 
about it: “‘ When I consider the season of the 
year, te hard gales on the day of action, a flying 
enemy, the shortness of the day, and the coast 
they vere on, I can boldly affirm that all that 
could »ossibly be done has been done.” 

Anong the many tributes that he later 
receiv d, the most touching is a letter in a 
childi 1 hand which he preserved among his 
paper. “‘ SiR EpwaRD HawkgE, I hear that you 
have eat the French fleet when they were 
comir - to kill us, and that one of you captains 
twiste a French ship round till it sunk. I wish 


you was come home, for I intend to go to sea if 
you will take me with you. I am Lord Granby’s 
second son, CHARLES MANNERS.” 

Something on a grander scale was devised 
by David Garrick on the last night of that Year 
of Victories. The song which he composed for 
the performance of Harlequin’s Invasion at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, has become in 
course of time a more popular naval anthem 
than Rule Britannia— 

Come cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we 

steer 

To add something new to this wonderful 

year ; 

To honour we call you, not press you like 

slaves, 

For who are so free as we sons of the waves ? 

Hearts of oak are our ships 

Hearts of oak are our men 

We always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady, 

We'll fight and we’ll conquer again and 
again. 





upon this earth, that portion of the East 

African shore successively described as 
Azania, the Land of Zanj,! and the Swahili 
Coast, has certainly had its full share of strife, 
and not least during the period covered here. 
The region vaguely defined by those various 
names extended at one time from Somaliland to 
Sofala, but for present purposes it may be taken 
as the coastal belt and off-shore islands from 
Kismayu to Cape Delgado. 

The population of this region was—and is— 
a very mixed one. When Vasco da Gama and 
the Portuguese, who pioneered European 
expansion into the Indian Ocean, reached the 
“Land of the Blacks ” at the end of the fif- 
teenth century, they found it dominated by a 
string of Arab and Arab-African ports, of which 
the four principal ones were Pate, Malindi, 
Mombasa, and Kilwa. These towns contained 
a mixed population with varying proportions of 
Hamitic, Bantu, Arab, Persian, and Indian 
elements. Their culture was predominantly 
Arab, though a Persian origin was claimed by 
many. The degree of Islamization also varied 
from the thinnest veneer of faith to a deep 
devotion, but Swahili society as a whole was 
largely Africanized through generations of 
marriage and concubinage with Negro women. 
The Portuguese termed this mixed but Muslim 
race “ Moors,” as they did all people who pro- 
fessed Islam from Morocco to Mindanao, irre- 
spective of the colour of their skins, and 
whether they were of the Sunni or (as here) of 
the Shia persuasion. 

The term “‘ Swahili ”—a very loose designa- 
tion at the best of times—was never employed 
by the Portuguese; but it will be used in this 
article to denote the Islamized East-Africans, 
whether of mixed or pure Arab blood, as 
opposed to the unconverted and uncivilized 
Bantu tribes who inhabited the hinterland of the 
Swahili coastal towns. These towns formed 
groups of small island- or harbour-states, oli- 
garchic in their social structure, and usually at 
odds among themselves. Their inhabitants 
traded chiefly in ivory, Negro slaves, ambergris 
and gold-dust; using strings of beads and rolls 


[: THE BLOODSTAINED HISTORY of mankind 


' Also spelt Zinj, Zenj, etc. From the Arabic- 


Persian word for “‘ black,’ hence Zanzibar, “‘ land 
of the ‘ blacks ’.”’ 











The Portugue:e 
in the 


Land of Zanj 


The Land of Zanj included the coast 
regions of the modern colonies of Kenya and 


Tanganyika. Here the Portuguese, 


first among Europeans, came into 
contact with the Arab-African civilization 
that flourished on the edges of 
the Indian Ocean. 


By C. R. BOXER 


or bolts of cotton textiles as their currency in 
commerce with the Bantu, but also minted 
coins among themselves. Both beads and 
textiles were mainly of Indian origin, and 
the trade was thus a triangular one, involving the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf on one side of the 
Indian Ocean, and Gujerat, Malabar, and 
Coromandel on the other. This was, of course, 
a “monsoon trade,” carried on by ships and 
methods first described in the Graeco-Roman 
Periplus of the Erythraen Sea (circa A.D. 60); 
and which hardly changed until our own day, 
as can be seen in Allan Villiers’ fascinating Sons 
of Sindbad (1940). The rulers of these petty 
states, whether dignified by the titles of Sultan, 
Sheikh, or Liwali, were indiscriminately called 
** Kings ” by the Portuguese. 

Mombasa, before its first sack by the Por- 
tuguese, in 1505, was described as beins “a 
very fair place, with lofty stone and mortar 
houses, well aligned in streets.” Here as «lse- 
where, the richer dwellings were embel hed 
with those elaborately carved wooden —20Fs 
that were such a striking feature of the old 
Swahili culture, and that still survive in few 
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buildi: ss at Lamu. Provisions were very 
varied. cheap, and plentiful; and the harbour 
was al ays crowded with shipping, including 
large \essels trading to Sofala, Zanzibar, and 
Gujerat. The Portuguese eyewitness to whom 
we owe this information adds: “ The men 
thereo! are oft-times at war and but seldom at 
peace with those of the mainland, and they 
arry on trade with them, bringing thence 
store of honey, wax, and ivory.” 

The establishment of Portuguese power 
along the Swahili Coast was greatly facilitated 
by the tension existing between the various 
city-states, and particularly by the bitter enmity 
between Malindi and Mombasa. It was the 
Sultan of Malindi who supplied Vasco da 
Gama with the famous pilot, Ibn Madjd, thus 
enabling the Portuguese to reach India without 
further misadventure. This voyage inaugurated 
what the distinguished Indian historian, K. M. 
Panikkar, has called the Vasco da Gama epoch 
f Asian history—an age of maritime power, of 
authority based on the control of the seas by 
European nations alone. Ibn Madjd himself 
repented in later life of what he had done, and 
his memory is still execrated today by the 
hardy seamen from Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
who voyage annually to East Africa, and whose 
traditional memory of the events of 1498 is 
remarkably vivid. 

Malindi remained consistently loyal to the 
Portuguese for over a century, whereas Mom- 
basa was sullenly hostile towards them, and 
was thrice mercilessly sacked for this opposition. 
Kilwa and Brava were also pillaged by them in 
the early days, on the grounds that “ moved by 
arrogance ” they had refused to pay tribute to 
“our lord the king.” Other Swahili towns 
received similar treatment from the pioneer 
conguistadores, and a Spanish envoy to the 
Shah of Persia, who passed that way over a 
century later, noted in his diary: ““ Some years 
after the Portuguese began their annual voyages 
to India, with the natural hatred which their 
soldier; and seamen had for all Muslims, they 
hot or y sacked, burnt, and destroyed these 
settlen'ents, but barbarously put all the in- 
habitar ts to the sword, without distinction of 
age or sex. Even nowadays these islanders, 
who a * half-breed Kaffirs and Arabs, preserve 
the m nory of the great terror caused by the 


























Phot S 
Fort Fesus, Portuguese stronghold at Mombasa, one of 
the Arab-African ports that dominated the “* Land 
of the Blacks” when Vasco da Gama reached the coast 
at the end of the fifteenth century 
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Malindi: the ruins of Gedi, said to have been founded 
by the Persians about A.D. 1000 


wounds which the Portuguese gave with their 
swords.” 

By these and less forceful methods the Por- 
tuguese established strategic control of the 
Swahili Coast within a decade of their first 
appearance in the Indian Ocean. Prior to the 
building of Fort Jesus at Mombasa in 1593, 
their power in this region was a purely mari- 
time one, as they had no fortified base north of 
the island of Mozambique. A “ Captain-Major 
of the Sea of Malindi,” with a few small vessels 
no larger than Swahili dhows, sufficed for coast- 
guard duties in these waters in the absence of 
any effective opposition. In theory, the Por- 
tuguese exercised a monopolistic system of 
maritime trade, whereby all non-Portuguese 
vessels were supposed to carry passports 
(cartazes) on pain of forfeiture of life, ship, and 
goods, if they were found without them. But 


the Portuguese never had more than a h: adred 
men along the Swahili Coast at any tir ., saye 
during the fleeting visits of occasional p. nitive 
expeditions, and the age-old trade wih the 
lands bordering on the Arabian Sea ev ently 
continued much as usual. 

Moreover, if the Portuguese were or: -inally 
a disruptive element on the Swahili Coas:, they 
were not the only one, nor were they the worst, 
Long before the arrival of the Christian con- 
quistadores, and long after their departure, 
fierce sectional rivalry was rife among the in- 
habitants of the littoral, Pate and Lamu (for 
example) feuding constantly and bloodily with 
each other, as did Zanzibar and Mombasa later, 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
Kilwa and other places were devastated by a 
horde of raiding cannibals from Zambesia, 
who were called Zimba by the Portuguese and 
who have been variously but unsatisfactorily 
identified with the ancestors of the Masai and 
of the Zulu. A little later, the invading Galla 
from the north ruined many of the smaller 
Swahili settlements on the coast, including 
the ancient city of Gedi, whose ruins were only 
discovered in the bush a few years ago. Some 
of the towns on the off-shore islands, however, 
remained relatively prosperous for many years. 
Pate, for instance, though twice sacked by the 
Portuguese within a century, was sufficiently 
flourishing in the interval for twentieth- 
century tradition to conserve the memory of 
the time when its nobles climbed up silver 
ladders into ivory beds. Pate also had a rela- 
tively prosperous textile industry, and recent 
archaeological research has shown that many 
Swahili manors and mosques were rebuilt in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriec 

The Swahili Coast was always a backwater 
in so far as the authorities at Lisbon an: Goa 
were concerned, and it was not u! the 
Turkish raids of 1585-89 that the Crown and 
the viceroy decided to build a fort: ss at 
Mombasa. In those years a Turkish adve" ‘urer, 
Mir Ali Bey, made two successful desc: ts on 
the land of Zanj, and though he was eve’ ‘ually 
trapped and caught at Mombasa (March 589); 
which was being simultaneously attackec y the 
cannibal Zimba from the mainland, | had 
previously secured the submission of the ‘hole 
coast to Ottoman suzerainty, save only ‘+ the 
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ever-~ -hful Malindi. Since Mombasa had 
been t © focus of opposition to the Portuguese, 
they s..ected this island for the construction of 
a stror « stone castle, which received the name 
of For Jesus in 1593; the Sultan of Malindi 
being noved into the neighbouring Swahili 
town .. a reward for his past loyalty and as 
hostag. for his future good behaviour. The 
architect of Fort Jesus was an Italian military 
engine.r, Giovanni Battista Cairatto, and the 
massiv- pile that was hewn out of the local coral 
rock stil] illustrates the soundest principles of 
sixteenih-century fortification as expounded by 
contemporary authorities. 

The traditionally good relations vetween the 
rulers of Malindi and the Portuguese on the 
Swahili Coast did not long survive the trans- 
ference of the former to Mombasa. The 
Sultan found his new palace overshadowed and 
eclipsed by the rising walls of Fort Jesus, and 
his position vis-d-vis the Europeans corre- 
spondingly weakened. Successive governors 
blatantly ignored the repeated orders of the 
Crown to treat him well and keep on good 
terms with him, and finally Sultan Hasan was 
basely assassinated in 1614 at the instigation of 
the Portuguese commandant. The Crown 
strongly disapproved of this action, and in- 
sisted that Hasan’s young son, Yusuf, who had 
been sent to Goa after his father’s murder to be 
brought up as a Christian by the Augustinian 
friars, should be installed as Sultan when he 
came of age. This was duly done in 1626, but 
his Muslim subjects disliked and despised him 
as a pork-eating renegade, while the local 
Portuguese governors treated him “‘ more like a 
slave’ than a ruling monarch. 

Early in August 1631, it was discovered that 
Dom Jeronimo (as the Portuguese called him) 
was in the habit of secretly praying in Muslim 
fashion before his murdered father’s tomb, and 
the governor resolved to ship him off to Goa for 
trial. “orewarned—by the same man who had 
betrayed him to the governor—the Sultan 
decide 1 to anticipate this move by killing all 
the Po-tuguese and reverting to Islam. Taking 
advan’ age of the celebrations of the Feast-Day 
of Ou Lady of the Assumption (August 15th), 
he en'red Fort Jesus with a large number of 
follow-rs in festival guise and killed the un- 
suse ing governor and the garrison before 





they understood what was happening. Their 
women and children subsequently shared the 
same fate, after they had rejected his offer to 
spare their lives if they turned Muslims. The 
only survivors of Mombasa’s little European 
community were one gunner who apostatized, 
and four laymen and an Augustinian friar who 
managed to steal away in a canoe and reach 
Lamu. 

Sultan Yusuf now sought to raise the whole 
Swahili Coast against the Portuguese; but here 
he failed. The rulers of Zanzibar and of the 
Bajun Islands remained loyal, and the Sultan of 
Pate immediately sent news of the disaster to 
Goa, offering his services for the recovery of 
the fortress. A preliminary attempt to retake 
Mombasa by an expeditionary force from Goa 
was repulsed with heavy loss; but, despite his 
victory, Yusuf lost his nerve and evacuated the 
island before the Portuguese could mount a 
second expedition. He eluded or repulsed the 
rather half-hearted attempts subsequently made 
by the Portuguese to hunt him down in various 
lairs along the coast, and eventually perished 
obscurely in the region of the Red Sea. 

In an effort to reconstitute the Portuguese 
community after the catastrophe of 1631, the 
viceroy ordered that all Portuguese traders, 
adventurers, and beachcombers in the outlying 
islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Lamu, Pate, etc., 
should be concentrated at Mombasa. Even 
after this order had been enforced, the Por- 
tuguese population was still a very small one. 
Apart from about seventy-five soldiers who 
formed the garrison of Fort Jesus, there were 
only some sixty or seventy European and half- 
caste households in the Raposeira or “ Fox- 
hole,” as the Portuguese section of Mombasa 
town was called. The sultanate of Mombasa 
was not reconstituted, the local Swahili being 
placed under a Sheikh as headman, and a 
number of more loyal elements were brought 
from Malindi and Kilifi. The small Augus- 
tinian mission was also reinstated, as this Order 
specialized in the unrewarding mission-field of 
the Muslim regions of Persia, Arabia, and East 
Africa. Such converts as they made were 
mostly among the local Bantu, or by baptizing 
the offspring of the (usually illegitimate) unions 
between Portuguese men and Swahili women; 
for here as elsewhere Christian missions never 



































































Map of Mombasa, made in 1635, now in the Lisbon National Library. 


** Since Mombasa had bee» 


the focus of opposition to the Portuguese, they selected this island for the construction of a strong sto? 
castle, which received the name of Fort fesus ... 


made any impression among the adherents of 
Islam. 

The ivory-trade was the most important 
commercial activity on the coast, elephant- 
tusks being bartered principally for Indian 
textiles and piece-goods, which accounted for 
the presence of Indian merchants (Banyans) in 


most of the towns. Many of the governors of 
Mombasa tended to act as “ monopolists and 
engrossers,” despite the stringent orders issued 
by the Crown to prevent them from abusing 
their powers in this way. The authorities at 
Lisbon and Goa had virtually no control over 
the governor of an outlying settlement like 
Mombasa, communications being very in- 
frequent and usually limited to two or three 
sailings from the west coast of India early in 
the year. Captain William Alley, who is the 
first recorded Englishman to give us a descrip- 
tion of Mombasa, wrote of it during his visit in 


1667: “It is a place of no great traffic, the 
evidence of which I imagine is the poverty of 
the inhabitants, who (although as well Por- 
tuguese as Banyans) are so squeezed perpetually 
by the Governor that they seldom or never 
come to be worth anything of an estate. Nor 
are they suffered to trade for twenty picces-of- 
eight without the Governor’s licence, which to 
be sure is never when he can get anything by it 
himself.” 

Although the Portuguese succeeded in re- 
establishing their control of the Swahiil: Coast 
after the rebellion of Sultan Yusuf, thei: hege- 
mony did not long remain uncha! -nged. 
Pemba and Pate were the principal cen‘res 0 
opposition; but a much greater dang r was 
presented by the rising power of Oman The 
coastal Omani had been a seafaring r -c for 
centuries before the Portuguese capt re 0 
Muscat in 1507; but the hulls of thei ships 





were the “‘ sewn” variety and thus unable to 
stand 9 to the Portuguese guns on the high 
seas. -n 1650, however, Sultan-bin-Seif, the 
secon of the Ya’arubi Imams, recaptured 
Musc . from the Portuguese together with a 
numb « of their vessels in the harbour. With 
these rizes as models, in a surprisingly short 
space »f time the Omani created a fleet of well- 
found warships which could meet the Por- 
tuguese on equal terms in the Indian Ocean. 
In February and March 1661 they sacked and 
occupicd Mombasa town for a few weeks; and, 
althouzh they did not venture to attack the 
massive walls of Fort Jesus, they returned in 
greater strength for a bigger effort thirty-five 
years later. 

Then began what must surely rank as one 
of the most remarkable sieges in history, not 
only on account of its length (March 13th, 
1696 to December 13th, 1698) and for the un- 
precedented loyalty displayed by the Muslims 
among the besieged to a Christian king they 
had never seen, but also for the stoic endurance 
displayed by the defenders and for the extra- 
ordinary lack of initiative shown by the suc- 
cessive commanders on both sides. At the 


beginning of the siege, there were only fifty 


Portuguese soldiers in the garrison and about as 
many civilians; but 2,500 of the local Swahili 
men whose loyalty could be relied on were 
admitted into the fort, and about 3,000 of their 
dependants of all ages and both sexes were 
accommodated (if that is the right word) in the 
dry moat. The original Arab force was inferior 
to the besieged in numbers, and they had no 
artillery to batter the fortress, other than a few 
guns that had been abandoned in the outlying 
fortifications. The Nyika tribesmen on the 
neighbouring mainland for months remained 
friend'y to the Portuguese, and they frequently 
contrived to smuggle provisions into the fort 
in exchange for cotton-textiles. The Queen of 
Zanzibar also remained loyal and sent vessels 
laden with supplies to Fort Jesus, though most 
of thy n were intercepted by the Arabs. 

Ti ¢ first relief expedition from Goa arrived 
off \ »mbasa on Christmas Day 1696, but the 
comr ander, Luis de Mello de Sampayo, made 
no at “mpt to destroy the Arab shipping in the 
harbx ir, or to drive away the besiegers. He 
cont: ted himself with landing supplies and a 


few reinforcements for the garrison in small 
boats, a procedure attended with considerable 
difficulty and loss, after which he sailed away to 
Mozambique. The Nyika now stopped sending 
in provisions, thinking that the Arabs would win 
after all, and disease and malnutrition began to 
take a rapid and increasing toll of the thousands 
of people cooped up in the fortress and the 
moat. By the beginning of June 1697, only four 
white men were left alive in the fortress, and 
the efficiency of the Arab batteries was greatly 
improved by a Portuguese deserter who took 
charge of them. 

The Arabs, who had meanwhile been rein- 
forced from Muscat and Pate, made their first 
assault on Fort Jesus just before dawn on 
July 20th, 1697, but were repulsed with the 
loss of eighty killed. Three of the Portuguese 
died a few days later, and the governor, who 
was the only white man then left, expired on 
August 28th, after exhorting the surviving 
Swahili and Bantu to remain faithful to the end. 
Command of this motley group, who numbered 
less than 100 all told, most of whom were 
women and children, was taken by the Muslim 
Prince of Faza, Bwana Dau. Although his 
brother was in the Arab camp and his mother a 
hostage in Pate, the Prince unhesitatingly 
rejected “in short, dry, and resolute words,” 
all the tempting suggestions of the assailants 
that he should surrender on honourable terms. 

On September 16th, 1697, Luis de Mello de 
Sampayo belatedly reappeared from Mozam- 
bique and entered the harbour in the frigate 
Santo Antonio de Tanna. He was astounded to 
find that all the Portuguese defenders of Fort 
Jesus were dead, and that the place was held by 
the Prince of Faza, whose followers had now 
been reduced to a total of twenty-six. Luis de 
Mello chivalrously declined to receive the keys 
of the fortress from the quixotically loyal 
prince, and insisted that he should retain the 
titular post of governor. Within a few weeks 
Luis de Mello was himself dead of the plague, 
and the frigate had drifted ashore under the 
fire of the Arab batteries; but her men were 
landed safely thanks to the action of her Lieut.- 
commander, Joseph Pereira de Brito, who 
assumed the real though not the titular leader- 
ship. 

For the first time the garrison now had an 
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Catamaran, or native canoe, on Likoni beach, Kenya 


aggressively inclined leader who organized and 
led several successful sorties, though disease 
continued to take its toll of the defenders. At 
the end of December 1697, another relief fleet 
arrived from Goa; but this commander like- 
wise refused the earnest pleas of Joseph Pereira 
and the Prince of Faza to attack the Arabs in 
their encampment at Kilindini, contenting 
himself with landing reinforcements and 
supplies. A new governor, Leandro Barbosa 
Soutomaior, was appointed for Fort Jesus; but 
this man, though a brave soldier, alienated all 
the loyal Swahili by his arrogant and tactless 
behaviour. Most of them, together with the 
Prince of Faza and Joseph Pereira, therefore 
embarked on the relief fleet; which sailed for 
Zanzibar on January 19th, 1698, and thence to 
Goa in the following April, leaving Fort Jesus 
to its fate. 
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Incredible as it may seem, the Arabs 
no assault on the fortress in the ensuing 
months, though the remaining defender: 


obviously dying off from disease. By Dec« 


12th, 1698, Leandro Barbosa was very i 
only fourteen other persons were left al 
the fortress. That afternoon Barbosa t 
Negro slave-boy to go out into the bus 
get some herbs. When the lad replied t! 
would be captured by the Arabs, the go’ 
retorted testily: “If they take you, tell 
that I am waiting for them and that I a 
frightened of them. If they are comii 
morrow, they may as well come today.” 
boy was duly seized by the Arabs; but 

enterprising were they, that they did no 
ture to assault the fortress till after dark, 
they scaled the walls in two different f 
Even then, the few defenders contrived t 
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out i: one of the bastions until seven o’clock 
on th following morning, when the governor 
was k led and the survivors surrendered. A 
few c. ’s later, a third relief fleet from Goa hove 
in sig t of Mombasa; but seeing the red flag 
of Or .n flying over the keep of Fort Jesus, the 
comm. nder made no attempt to recapture the 
place out sailed on to Zanzibar. In October 
1701, .ne of the prisoners contrived to make his 
escape from Muscat to Goa, and from him the 
viceroy learnt the dramatic story of the last stand. 

This was not quite the end of the Portuguese 
connection with the Swahili Coast, as an 
expedition from Goa recaptured Pate and 
Mombasa with the aid of the Prince of Faza and 
his adherents in March 1728. This proved to 


be a flash in the pan, and by the end of the 
following year the whole coast was once more 
in the hands of the Omani. Nothing now 
remains of the Portuguese presence in the Land 
of Zanj save a few words in Swahili, the frown- 
ing pile of Fort Jesus, and local traditions of 
underground passages and buried treasure in 
Mombasa and Pate. By the munificence of the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, Fort Jesus is now 
being restored for use as a centre of archaeo- 
logical and historical research for the Swahili 
Coast. No more fitting choice could be made 
of a building that has gone through such 
vicissitudes and is so closely connected with the 
history of all races now dwelling on the East 
African littoral. 
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Boats, including an Arab dhow, at modern Mombasa 
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OR ADMIRERS IN ALL COUNTRIES—and 
Proce: masterpiece has probably earned 

more translations than any other book 
except the Bible—the slightest excuse is good 
enough for going back to Robinson Crusoe: not 
perhaps to the Farther Adventures and the 
Serious Reflections, which are admittedly for- 
midable, but at least to the full version of the 
Life and Strange Surprising Adventures, as the 
book first came from the printers in 1719. The 
tercentenary of the casting of Crusoe on his 
island on September 30th, 1659, offers a 
peculiarly apt excuse. Not only was Defoe 
himself much taken with the significance of 
dates and anniversaries; but the popular and 
enduring inclination to accept Crusoe as a real, 
rather than an imaginary, figure provides the 
final vindication of Defoe’s craftsmanship. 
Many passages in Defoe’s own life remain 
mysterious or controversial; and during his 
last years, as his prospective son-in-law com- 
plained, he “ hid himself in mists.” But Crusoe 
stands under the tropical sunshine in the 
costume that we know, complete and indes- 
tructible, all his diligently assembled posses- 
sions catalogued, his existence placed—with 
rebellious intervals—in the hands of the 
Almighty. Defoe has no statue; Crusoe needs 
none. Alexander Selkirk has a memorial in 
Largo, his Fifeshire home; but it was surely 
Robinson Crusoe who inspired this tribute to 
the wayward Scottish mariner. 

In 1898, at the Universal Exposition in 
Chicago, a Governor of Tobago sponsored the 
display of a model of Robinson Crusoe’s cave, 
together with the skeleton of the old goat that 
he found dying there, and a cast of the immortal 
footprint in the sand. Crusoe’s cave, ten miles 
west from Scarborough in Tobago, is listed to- 
day among the island’s attractions, in defiance 
both of the claims put forward for other islands 
—including Juan Fernandez, nearly three 
thousand miles away—and of the book’s title- 
page and text. Defoe’s island had to be be- 
lieved, not identified. That was a technical 
requirement for a book presented as a history 
of travel and adventure, in competition with the 
records of voyages that brought profit to book- 
sellers during the early eighteenth century. It 
was, of course, many other things; and Charles 
Gildon’s contemporary sneer at its immediate 
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Robinson 


Crusoe: 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
OF THE AGE 


We delight in Defoe’s inimitable 
personage not only as the hero of one oj the 
greatest of all adventure stories, 
but “ as the portrait of an Englishman, 
a representative of the contemporary 
middle class, with a Protestant stimulus 
to hard work, founding a new age 
of commercial, industrial and 


political development.” 


By FRANCIS WATSON 


success suggests that it also found a place on 
the shelf of popular religion. But as a record, 
“written by himself,’ Robinson Crusoe’s 
story contains an exact statement of the island’s 
latitude—nine degrees and twenty-two minutes 
north of the Equator, and thus at least a 
hundred miles south of Tobago. There are 
substantiating clues, such as the local type of 
fever that attacked the castaway: the direction 
from which the Caribs came to the islan«': the 
prevalent winds and currents. On the title- 
page, the island stares at us from a povition 
where, oddly enough, nobody today seen» dis- 
posed to look for it: “ at the mouth of the sreat 
river Oronooque.” But Crusoe does not n: neit 
—except, in understandable dejectio: 4s 
“ The Island of Despair.” And, in the m: »s of 
the time, the islands at the mouth o the 
Orinoco are more numerous than they s ould 
be, and somewhat vaguely indicated. C soe 
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Frontispiece of the original edition, 1719, which provides “‘ substantiating clues” as to the exact 
whereabouts of Crusoe’s island 


ace on 
record, could find his way back when a sequel was 
rusoe’s called for; but sceptical search-parties are not 
sland’s invited 
rinutes What is the value, then—apart from the 
least 8 absorbing fun of the game—of research into 
re are Robinson Crusoe? The fact is that, the more 
ve of that comes to light about Defoe, his motives 
and methods of writing, where he found his 
- the materia! and how he used it, the more interest- 
title- ing docs he appear to the historian. Over the 
ition past th rty years, a vast amount of research has 
dis- been ¢ voted to “‘ the great polygrapher,” par- 
-reat ticular’ by American scholars. William 
1¢e it Minto famous appraisal of Defoe, as “ a great, 
as atrul, great liar,” was made in 1879, and dis- 
s of torted -choes of it are heard even now. But 
the Profes or J. R. Moore of Indiana University, 
wuld where here is an important Defoe collection, 
DANIEL DEFOE (1660-1731); after the portrait by 
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1s0€ conch: ‘ed in 1948 that: I. Taverner, from “ A true Collection of the Writings 
3arring banter and irony and special plead- of the Author of the True Born English-man,” 1703 





Map of Crusoe’s Island, from “‘ Serious Reflections,’ Robinson Crusoe, Part III. 


The novelist 


account of how the castaway regulated his life in exile reflects the theories that Defoe held on the proper 


foundation of British colonies 


ing and legitimate devices of fiction, and barring 
occasional equivocation where a brave man could 
hardly be expected to tell the whole truth, and 
barring most of all the constant sense of the 
paradoxes of life which caused him to see both 
sides of every shield, Defoe was exceptionally 
truthful.” 


In the growing list—over four hundred—of 
Defoe’s known, probable and attributed works, 
Robinson Crusoe may not be an obvious source- 
book. But his prodigious output of journalism 
and pamphleteering, and the novels of his last 
decade (which he called “‘ histories ”’), flow into 
one another, and were fed from the same 
abundant store of factual information. He gives 
the feel of things, the ideas and issues of the 
time as seen by the ordinary intelligent English- 
man, with a continuous and detailed com- 
mentary on ways of living and working. Dr. 
George Trevelyan, who used the evidence that 
Defoe supplies in his England Under Queen 
Ann:, has called this apparent outsider “ the 
typical man of his day.” 

Consider, then, how Robinson Crusoe—the 
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First Part, which reached four editions in as 
many months, without counting piracies— 
came into being. In 1711, Alexander Selkirk, 
loosely and misleadingly called the “ real” 
Robinson Crusoe, was brought back from his 
four-and-a-half years’ dismal isolation on Juan 
Fernandez (Mas a Fuera) in the South Pacific. 
His rescuer, Captain Woodes Rogers, included 
the marooned man’s story in his Cruisin 
Voyage Round the World, printed the following 
year; another member of the same successful 
privateering expedition, Edward Cooke, gave 
an account of Selkirk’s adventures in his own 
narrative, A Voyage to the South Sea; and, in 
December 1713, Steele published his essay on 
the same engrossing subject. Here, anc in the 
talk of coffee-house and market-place, © as the 
novelist’s raw material, so far as it con erned 
the unlettered and suddenly celebrated * «lkirk. 
Defoe may have met him and talked to \im 
Bristol in 1713, just as his Colonel Ja «, the 
hero of a later story, was “ always upon the 
enquiry,” and especially enquiring in th com- 
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old soldiers and tars.” But the per- 
gend that Defoe purloined Selkirk’s 

is hardly worth the trouble of 
refutat What papers were needed, or, 
indeed, ikely to exist ? 

Alth ugh Defoe could be first with a topical 
piece « writing when he wished to be, eight 
years e!.psed between the “ breaking ” of the 
Selkirk story and the appearance of Robinson 
Crusoe. During the last years of Queen Anne 
and the succession, he had been closely 
engaged in politics; but “too busy” never 
seem the right words to use of Defoe. A second 
edition of Woodes Rogers’ Cruising Voyage, 
printed in 1718, may have been a stimulus. 
But, for the origins of the material poured into 
Robinson Crusoe, we must range through all 
that we know, or can guess, of the author’s 
reading, through his conversations and his 
personal experiences, right back to his boyhood 
in Cripplegate, with its memories of the basket- 
weavers whom Crusoe was to recall when a 
similar task confronted him. 

In the recorded literature of castaways, their 
sufferings and contrivances, that any gentle- 
man’s library could produce, Selkirk’s example 
was only one, although the most recent and 
striking. The catalogue of the sale, in 1731, of 
“the library of the late Daniel De Foe, Gent.” 
turned up again in 1895. Here his books are 
mixed up with those of a deceased clergyman; 
nor can we tell what may previously have been 
disposed of, by bequest or otherwise. But it 
hardly concerns us. We have abundant internal 
testimony of his voracious reading, of his know- 
ledge of the world of the travellers, and of his 
special interest in ships and shipbuilding; and 
we know that he was sought out, as an authority, 
by so experienced a merchant-trader as Captain 
Thomas Bowrey, whose papers have been 
published by the Hakluyt Society. The subject 
on which Bowrey consulted him was Juan 
Fernandez and its possibilities for trade. 

Yet Defoe’s only excursions abroad had been 
some | usiness-trips to the Continent as a young 
man; ind, later, when it was suggested he 
shoul: travel, he confessed to “ a secret aversion 
in m\ mind to quitting England upon any 
accou «.” Bowrey, incidentally, as Professor 
Moor has pointed out, made his application to 
the ir ilar expert more than three years before 
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Selkirk had been brought back to England. Had 
he decided to cast Crusoe on Juan Fernandez, 
Defoe would have had no_ topographical 
difficulties. 

His decision not to do so has a special 
significance, quite apart from the fact that 
Selkirk’s island was already, as Coleridge was to 
say of the Crusoe theme when it was recom- 
mended to his pen, “occupied ground.” 
Lying off the coast of Chile, the Juan Fernandez 
group was associated with the South Sea 
voyages and the quest for Terra Australis 
Incognita. These expeditions—for discovery or 
trade, for sanctioned attack on the Spanish 
treasure-ships and coastal settlements in time 
of war, and for unsanctioned plunder in the 
intervals of peace—made their way across the 
South Atlantic and down the coast to the 
Straits of Magellan or the passage of the Horn. 
After which, the adventurers were thankful 
enough to be blown northwards to warmer 
latitudes where they could take in wood and 
water, or to put off a quarrelsome sailor such as 
Alexander Selkirk—who was abandoned at his 
own request. Generally skirting the undis- 
covered southern continent, the voyages often 
enough became a circumnavigation. The great 
Dampier, who witnessed both Selkirk’s maroon- 
ing and his rescue, had three world-voyages to 
his credit and the unofficial title of “ Pilot of the 
South Seas.” Voyagers brought home wonder- 
ful tales and sometimes, like Woodes Rogers, 
rich profit; but little or no colonization resulted. 

Now Defoe was interested in colonization, 
as anyone who has read his Review, or his chief 
writings on economic subjects, will already 
have discovered. And, in January 1720, only 
five months after the publication of Robinson 
Crusoe, there appeared a treatise from his pen 
recounting the voyages of Raleigh, defending 
his reputation, and further explaining how the 
“rich country” of Guiana “might be now 
with Ease, Possess’d, Planted and Secur’d 
to the British Nation, and What immense 
Wealth and Increase of Commerce might be 
raised from thence.” 

It was the mainland that engrossed him. 
Walter Raleigh was always among his heroes— 
on one occasion he claimed descent from him; 
and Raleigh’s map of Guiana was in his library 
showing the Orinoco and the uncertain 





archipelago at its mouth. Long before, in the 
reign of his other hero William ITI, having gained 
the royal confidence both by effective pamphle- 
teering and by his celebrated verse-satire The 
True-Born Englishman, he had been encouraged 
to put before the King a detailed and ambitious 
plan for supplanting Spain in the Caribbean 
and in South America. But, as Defoe never 
ceased to lament, William’s horse had stumbled 
on a molehill; and the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession gained for England only a few West 
Indian islands. Under Queen Anne, in the 
service of Harley, Defoe tried again with a 
project of South American colonization, which 
Harley put off and finally dropped. In 1719, 
with Harley gone, George I safely on the throne, 
and Defoe keeping in with the new régime by a 
secret arrangement to “ take the edge off ” the 
extreme Tory Press, it was Robinson Crusoe’s 
turn to establish South American enterprise for 
the British—one writes “ British” as Defoe 
had done since the Act of Union, which he went 
to Edinburgh to forward on Harley’s behalf. 
But Robinson Crusoe, of course, had the 
additional function of earning a livelihood for 
his author—or anonymous “ editor ””—who, 
although now established in secluded comfort 
at Stoke Newington, was still harassed by 
creditors, apprehensive of his political enemies, 
and, at sixty, anxious about his family’s future. 
Voyages and volumes of sermons, it is roughly 
true to say, were the best money-spinners of the 
period; and Defoe’s book was designed to fit 
into either category. But the fever for travel- 
literature was preponderantly the South Sea 
fever. Defoe, the scourge of the stock-jobbers, 
was not the man to minister to speculative 
extravagance; he had already burned his 
fingers in more than one curious business 
venture. What he recommended was the solid 
enterprise, the well-considered overseas settle- 
ment. In 1711, his Essay on the South Sea 
Trade had supported the foundation of the 
South Sea Company, which, in all probability, 
he had helped Harley to organize. He bought 
some stock in it; and, in 1720 the above- 
mentioned project for another attempt to 
colonize Guiana was “ humbly addressed to 
the South Sea Company,” as though in a last 
attempt to divert attention from the unprofit- 
able waters of the South Pacific. Seven months 


later, in August, the South Sea Bubb! 
but by then Defoe had sold out his shar: 

Meanwhile, Captain Bowrey, who h: { con- 
sidered an enterprise on Juan Fernand 2, had 
died without having had an opportu ity of 
reading Robinson Crusoe. But, among th: .¢ who 
failed in the crash, there must have bee « some 
who had read it and had failed to see its |: sson— 
or one of the lessons that the book aught, 
“Born to be my own destroyer,” Cr isoe js 
persuaded to leave the plantation in Brazil 
which, in four years, he has brought to » useful 
prosperity, and to join with some meychants 
and planters in a venture to the coast of Africa, 
mainly and regrettably concerned with buying 
slaves. He never gets there. The storm casts 
him up, the only survivor, almost upon the 
mainland and on Raleigh’s route to Eldorado, 
on the uninhabited offshore island that was to 
become a one-man South American settlement 
—one-man, that is, for nearly twenty-five 
years, until the adoption of Friday. (One easily 
forgets the time-scale: Friday enters the story 
ten years after the footprint incident.) In that 
isolation, human virtue must get along without 
Church or State, and does so—no wonder 
Rousseau picked this book as “ the first my 
Emile shall read,” and ‘‘ the text to which all 
our conversations on natural science are to 
serve only as a commentary.” What is more, 
human labour, intelligence, enterprise and 
courage are to colonize the island without the 
help of the Stock Exchange, without money in 
any shape. “ Thou drug! ”, exclaims Crusoe, 
contemplating the useless specie from the 
second wreck, though finally he pockets it. 
His capital was in a form that was to captivate 
generations of young readers to whom the 
author gave no thought—the real, adaptable, 
fully inventoried salvage from the foundered 
vessel. 

All this was necessary to the survivl of a 
single town-bred individual, for the long »eriod 
announced by the title-page. But it is a: owed, 
at the same time, to point towards the f unda- 
tion of a colony. The fear of invasion b ‘ances 
the longing for society; and, in phases «© con- 
tentment, the family of parrot, dog, c: s and 
other creatures are seen, with a sn as 
servants and subjects “at my absolut: 
mand.” With Friday on the scene, 
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takes u; ‘he White Man’s Burden, teaches him 
a sort English and embarks upon theology. 
This s. ceeding, and his subjects being in- 
) three, a principle of government can 
d. ““ My man Friday was a Protestant, 
was a Pagan and a Cannibal, and the 
was a Papist. However, I allowed 
Liberty of Conscience throughout my 
Dominions.” At the close, and in the Farther 
Adventures, there is no doubt about it. A 
colony sas been established, of which Crusoe 
js the governor. 

Among the many provoked by this extra- 
ordinary book, there is another line of thought, 
that takes us close to Defoe himself, his life, 
so chequered yet so “ representative,” and 
what it made of him. In an age when maritime 
adventure beckoned, there was also the danger 
of transportation overseas. We have no special 
reason to doubt Defoe’s claim that, as a young 
man, he had ridden in the Monmouth Rebel- 
lion; and how he rode out of it after Sedgmoor 
can only be guessed. He names schoolfellows, 
from Dissenters’ families like his own, who had 
fought and not survived. He himself had 
escaped the Dorchester Assizes; but one of 
those transported, on Jeffreys’ orders, “‘ to the 
Caribee Islands” was a suigeon, Henry 
Pitman, who subsequently escaped with some 
companions and, after many adventures, 
including three months on an “ uninhabitable ” 
island, returned to England in time to welcome 
the 1688 Revolution. Pitman’s account, which, 
if one had space to quote from it, would be 
found to speak here and there with something 
of the voice of Crusoe, was published just thirty 
years earlier, and under the same imprint— 
the Sign of the Ship used by the Taylor family, 
and retained to this day by their successors. 

Defoe surely knew the book; but the search 
for sources may take us far and wide among the 
probab = reading of an exceedingly well-read 
author The point is that transportation con- 
tinued ‘0 occupy a corner of a mind, on which 
the ex: erience of Newgate and the pillory in 
1703 | .d had a profound effect. Defoe, who 
travel! i his own island of Britain from end to 
end, 2 d who claimed with some justice that, 
of the world at large, he knew “a thousand 
times ore than all those illiterate sailors,” 
had t .dmit that he, too, might by some turn 
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CRUSOE finds a footprint on the sand; engraving after 


Stothard for the edition issued in 1790 


of fortune or politics be shipped overseas 
against his will. It was an intermittent dread; 
but it was also a fascinating possibility. Moll 
Flanders, whose like Defoe had doubtless met 
in gaol, was finally transported and did very 
well abroad, thanks to Defoe’s own rules for 
the sound conduct of plantations, together with 
the good fortune that must have been his dream 
—the same sort of good fortune that ensured 
that the proceeds of Crusoe’s Brazilian tobacco- 
plantation should have been husbanded for him 
during his protracted disappearance. 

In most of our recollections, the light of 
success plays over Crusoe, and the satisfaction 
of fulfilment. Defoe’s superb account of the 
experiments and failures that, after many 
months and a final night’s vigil, produced a 
fireproof pot in which to cook a triumphant 
breakfast—is not this, as Virginia Woolf 
pointed out,' the heart of the matter? It is a 

1 The Common Reader. 





plain earthenware pot, in the centre of an 
exotic landscape. As we watch it cooling, we 
become aware of the ideas that have helped 
to make Robinson Crusoe a world-book—the 
sense of mankind’s long climb to civilization, 
reflected in the adventures of a solitary, 
indomitable human being, based on the arche- 
types that Crusce himself remembers: Elijah 
fed by ravens or “the old Giants in their 
caves.” At the same time, we delight in Crusoe 
as the portrait of an Englishman, a represent- 
ative of the contemporary middle-class, with 
a Protestant stimulus to hard work, founding a 
new age of commercial, industrial and political 
development. The beaux and the wits might 
affect to be contemptuous of Robinson Crusoe’s 
success; but the book rumbled under their 
feet with all the moral power of the English 
Revolution. 

And yet, while enumerating Crusoe’s talents 
and virtues, it is easy—perhaps because we first 
met Crusoe during childhood, and in an 
abridged edition—to lose sight of his spiritual 
sufferings, the doubt and despair and melan- 
choly, the arguments with God and the fear of 
the Devil, the self-criticism and the remorse. 
If Crusoe were only a type, however accurately 
drawn, or a moral symbol, however grand, his 
hope of immortality would have been less 
certain. If his story were a story alone, it 
would not seem so vastly superior to its im- 
mense family of literary descendants. It 
became a masterpiece by an act of fusion. In 
his utter solitude, the hero invites, almost 


compels, us to identify him with the uthor, 
and eventually with ourselves. In the | rocess. 
Robinson Crusoe becomes an individu |, with 
an individual’s moods and contradictio: 

Without much difficulty, we for 
moral. This is an adventure story; and here js 
testimony to its effectiveness in the biog aphies 
of many famous Englishmen. But, ost: asibly, 
it attempts to dissuade headstrong young 
persons from leaving an assured security to seek 
a doubtful fortune. This may be no more than 
a stock device, just as Defoe’s later description 
of Robinson Crusoe as a close allegory of the 
author’s life, was a device intended to rebut the 
damaging charge of having written imaginative 
fiction. Yet, in effect, the contrary impulses 
achieve a kind of polarity. Behind it lie Defoe’s 
own arguments with himself and with Provi- 
dence. Crusoe’s father, in a passage often 
quoted by social historians, sets out the advan- 
tages of “‘ the middle station of life.” No doubt 
Defoe’s intention was serious; but he speaks no 
less clearly both in the prodigal and in the 
penitent. The values postulated may be class 
values; but the man groping among them is 
human. Even as we decide that the successful 
Brazil plantation represents what Defoe, “the 
typical Englishman of his day,” was searching 
for, we hear Crusoe describing it as “an 
employment quite remote to my genius.” It 
was the island that attracted him, and the 
hazards and hardships that he found there. 
Understandably so; for Robinson Crusoe is a 
true-born Englishman. 
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SELKIRK teaches his cats and goats to dance; from the 
narrative of his adventures, entitled ‘ Providence 
Displayed” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


HE WARS OF THE ROSES 


GENTLE) NN, 

The cle in your issue for September by Mr. 
Albert \. ckinson on the Wars of the Roses rightly 
draws attcntion to the comparative neglect of the 
political \uistory of this period during the last fifty 
years, ow: ng largely to the extent to which the atten- 
tion of ‘istorians has been directed mainly to 
economic and social aspects of the fifteenth century. 

The article of Mr. Makinson touches on a wide 
range of questions. There is, however, one import- 
ant aspect of the subject on which one may comment. 
He asks * Who fought and Why?” He discounts 
the importance of the dynastic question and says 
“ of those concerned in the wars, few were interested 
in the genealogy of the ruling family.” This fails to 
give adequate weight to the nature and importance 
of the nobility and to the outlook and ideas of its 
members and of the age in which they lived. The 
members of their exclusive group were closely con- 
nected by family ties, marriage and other factors; 
and practically all the greater families were related 
in some degree to the Crown itself. There can surely 
be no doubt that the dynastic aspect, together with 
the questions of power, influence and material 
advantages bound up with it, was the mainspring. 

Mr. Makinson gives the impression of constantly 
shifting groups with comparatively little cohesion. 
In fact, however, the two parties were clearly marked 
and, on the whole, remained consistently composed. 
On the one side were the Beauforts, and such other 
loyal Lancastrians as the Westmorland Nevilles, 
de Veres, Courtenays, Butlers, Hollands, Cliffords 
and the Percies until the death of the second Earl of 
Northumberland at Towton; while the Yorkists 
numbered as supporters the Salisbury and Warwick 
Nevilles, the Staffords, de la Poles, Bourchiers, 
Mowbrays and Howards and others. There were 
changes such as that produced by the quarrel of 
Edward IV with Warwick and his branch of the 
Neville family and its dependants. The Talbots 
became neutral after the death of John, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and his brother on the Lancastrian side 
at Northampton and the Percies were uneasily 
neutral after —Towton, when two Earls had died 
fighting for Lancaster. There were also those who 
avoided a too definite expression of loyalty or 
allegiance to one side or the other and adventurers 
among the lesser participants and some changes of 
side; but the main parties remained. There was 
nothing of “‘ large scale jousts and tournaments,” 
but a bitter struggle for supreme power and its 
accompaniments in which personal and family 
loyalties were mixed with, but not extinguished by, 
more moterial considerations. 

Mr. Aakinson’s instances in support of the view 
of constant, unprincipled shifting in the parties are 
unfortu:ate. What evidence is there in support of 
the sug »stion that Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somer- 
set, aft: his father had fallen at St. Albans, became 
King I ward’s bosom friend? About nineteen at 
the tim of his father’s death, when the fighting was 
resume after the troubled years from 1455-1459, 
he corm ianded the Lancastrian army at Wakefield 
and at: ¢ second battle of St. Albans, and the centre 
at To. on, and then escaped to Scotland. He did 
indeed cceive a general pardon in 1463, but this 


seems to have been on both sides, a move of policy. 
General pardons were not infrequently granted in 
order to detach those concerned from participation 
with the opposition, and on his side there were 
motives of self-preservation after he had had to 
surrender at Bamborough. Within a few months he 
was again in arms. He was captured in May 1464, 
in command of the Lancastrians at Hexham and 
beheaded on the same day. His brother and successor 
as Duke of Somerset, Edmund, and a younger 
brother John, were beheaded after Tewkesbury, and 
the house of Beaufort, as the result of its Lancastrian 
activities, came to an end in the male line, with the 
exception of an illegitimate son, then still a child, 
who became Earl of Worcester under Henry VIII 
and the ancestor of later Dukes of Beaufort. 

He also accuses of changing sides the Courtenays, 
Earls of Devon—surely among the most loyal 
adherents of the house of Lancaster. After Thomas 
and John Courtenay, Earls of Devon, had died, by 
execution after Towton and in battle at Tewkesbury 
respectively, their title was in abeyance until 1485, 
when the heir in whose favour the title was revived, 
was with Henry VII at Bosworth. 

By underestimating certain features of the period, 
Mr. Makinson seems to be led into over simplifica- 
tion and generalization, as when he says that the one 
generalization that can be made about the land- 
owners, from squires to great nobles, is that their 
interest in any cause was negligible; and speaks of 
robber barons changing sides like professional foot- 
ballers. This summary judgment cannot be accepted 
as a sufficient explanation of the character and 
personality of the principal characters, to which it 
does scant justice. Contemporary material throws 
light on a less simple and more complex picture. 
There are few men not influenced to an important 
extent by self-interest and in the fifteenth century, 
this was often essential in order to preserve their 
existence. They were men of late medieval outlook 
and conceptions—proud, violent and ambitious, but 
with character and intelligence. 

Yours, etc., 
E. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Hamburg, Federal Germany. 


Mr. Makinson writes: 


Mr. Bartholomew has still failed to show that 
anybody in the fifteenth century was primarily 
interested in the dynastic aspects of the Wars of the 
Roses for their own sake. Indeed, he specifically 
couples the “‘ dynastic aspect ”’ with “‘ the questions 
of power, influence and material advantages bound 
up with it:” this was precisely my thesis, except 
that I would reverse the order of importance, and 
maintain that the dynastic question was merely the 
peg on which the others were hung. 

Mr. Bartholomew concludes: “‘ There are few 
men not influenced to an important extent by self- 
interest and in the fifteenth century, this was often 
essential in order to preserve their existence. They 
were men of late medieval outlook and conceptions— 
proud, violent and ambitious, but with character 
and intelligence . . . :” precisely! 

Perhaps, however, I should make it quite clear 
that by “ dynastic aspects ” I mean the theoretical 
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claims < he rival parties, the “ right ” by which the 
Duke « ork, or Edward IV, or Henry VI claimed 
to be t= rightful King of England. I do not, of 
course, -2ny that many supported one claimant or 
the oth because they thought he would make a 
better k g than his rival; but that aspect can hardly 
be calle dynastic. 

Mr. -artholomew himself lists quite a number of 
changes or waverings of allegiance, in addition to 
those t I mentioned. The evidence for the defec- 
tion of ‘lenry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, is fully 
dealt wh in Professor P. M. Kendall’s Warwick 
the King maker, pp. 147-50. It is, of course, true that 
the Courtenays were “‘among the most loyal 
adheren's of the house of Lancaster ;” neverthe- 
less, after Towton, Hugh (brother of Thomas, 6th 
Earl of Devon) appears to have found some favour 
with Edward IV, though he later changed his 
allegiance again and was attainted in 1466. 


LEXINGTON 
GENTLEMEN, 

In his very interesting account of Lexington in 
your June number, Mr. Barton only makes a passing 
reference to the incident at North Bridge (Salem, 
Mass.) in which my Regiment, the 64th Foot led by 
Lt.-Colonel the Honourable Alexander Leslie, was 
involved 

The 64th who were serving at Boston at the time 
and were quartered in Castle William, had previously 
locked up Paul Revere. Leslie with 200 men of the 
64th made a rapid march through Marblehead, 
hoping to capture certain military stores acquired by 
the Colonists at Salem and Dawes. The date was 
February 26th, 1775, a Sunday, and the local people 
were congregated in a meeting house. Part of Leslie’s 
journey was by boat and when he arrived at Salem 
with his troops, the alarm was given and the local 
people refused to lower the drawbridge, stating that 
there was no right of way. When Leslie tried to 
seize a couple of barges, the owners scuttled them. 
The troops drew their bayonets and in the scuffle 
which ensued some wounds were inflicted which 
apparently was enough to allow Salem to claim the 
honour of the first blood shed in the Revolution. It 
seems that a parson intervened and the people 
agreed to lower the draw, whereupon Leslie pledged 
his honour not to advance thirty rods beyond it. But 
for his diplomacy, Salem might have been Lexington. 
Leslie seems to have been esteemed by the Americans 
and later rose to the rank of Lieutenant-General, dis- 
tinguislhing himself greatly in the war which followed. 

I note that Major John Pitcairn, a Marine officer, 
is state | to have been the British Commander at 
Lexing'on. This is surely an error, as Lt.-Colonel 
Francis Smith of the roth Regiment commanded the 
British ‘roops, and was later superseded by virtue of 
rank b» Major-General Earl Percy who joined him 
with a -upporting force. 

; Acc rding to another source, after Lexington, the 
Colon: «s involved are alleged to have resorted to 
scalpir This was probably anti-American pro- 
pagan. at the time when the morale of the troops 
garrisc ing Boston under siege conditions must have 
been 
Yours, etc., 
L. S. Forp (Lt.-Col.), 
Poole, Dorset. 





THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
VOLUME V 


The Fourteenth Century 
1307-1399 


MAY MCKISACK 


Reviewing the period in the light of modern 
scholarship and of some recently edited texts, the 
author deals with political crises, legal, parlia- 
mentary and administrative developments, the 
Hundred Years War, the Church, and various 


social and economic topics. 355 net 


Princes and Parliaments 
in Germany 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


F. L. CARSTEN 


The author discusses the parliaments of the most 
important German principalities—Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, the Palatinate, Hesse, Saxony, 

Jiilich, Berg, Cleves and Mark—from their origins 
to the end of the ancien régime. 50s net 


Economic Fluctuations 
in England 1700-1800 


T. S. ASHTON 


The chronological account of the oscillations of 
prosperity and depression offered in this book is 
based on statistical material and diaries and 
letters of the period. 


A Short History of 
Scientific Ideas to 1900 


CHARLES SINGER 


This book seeks to present in simple form the 
development of the concept of a material world, 

all parts of which are rationally interrelated. 

It has grown from A Short History of Science 
(published in 1941), but is now extensively re- 
written, enlarged, and much more fully illustrated. 
Frontispiece, 188 text-figures 355 net 
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A History of Greece 
to 322 B.C. 


N. G. L. HAMMOND 


Greek history has extraordinary vitality, being 
constantly enriched by discoveries in art, 
archaeology and letters. This book gives the 
general reader and the scholar alike a modern 
interpretation of Greek ideas, culture, and actions, 
in which reference is made throughout to the 
sources of our knowledge. J/lustrated 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY exports from 
Britain are almost as large as those of the 
U.S.A., where mechanized farming largely 
developed (though our own agriculture is 
now more intensively mechanized than any 
other country’s). Time was when we were 
noted for exporting the finest plough- 
horses. Now it is tractors; and combine 
harvesters, grass and grain driers, ploughs, 
cultivators - all the robot aids on which 
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the world’s increasing output of food 
depends. In 1958, this trade contributed 
£94,000,000 towards Britain’s vital balance 
of payments. Enough to cover all our 
imports of tobacco. Of the firms engaged 
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. REVIEWS 


DE GAULLE 


OIRS: UNITY, 1942-1944. By Charles de 
Translated by Richard Howard, 340 pp. 

nfeld and Nicolson. 30s.) 
is the title of the second volume of General 
’s war memoirs. It tells the story of his 
in North Africa, and during the liberation 
, to remould the unity of the French nation 
shock of defeat and the shame of collabora- 
was willing to welcome into his camp ex- 
j —indeed, all those who had not been too 
heavily compromised with the enemy—the sup- 
porters of General Giraud, the Resistance and the 
Communists. All came and, at the moment of 
victory, acquiesced in this Gaullist solution. All 
took part in one of those intoxicating moments of 
sacramental unity that the French occasionally 

display 

The ex-Vichyites were easily absorbed. Many of 
them had followed Marshal Pétain only because he 
represented the legal government of France, while 
de Gaulle was simply a mutinous officer. With the 
Resistance the problem was more complicated. The 
men of the Maquis were the real heroes of the re- 
surgence of France. They were fighting the Germans, 
while the Gaullists in England, in North Africa and 
in the Levant were quarrelling with the Allies. The 
Resistance aimed not merely at the expulsion of the 
Germans; it also wanted radical social reform. The 
“Fourth Republic’ meant more to it than a name 
designating the fourth attempt at republican govern- 
ment. It was a war-cry, signifying that France was 
done for ever with the system of the Third Republic, 
with its social injustices and political scandals. 

To de Gaulle such a programme was inadmissible. 
Although he was not opposed to social reform, his 
primary concern was that France should occupy her 
rightful place in the family of nations. ‘‘ France is a 
great power,” as he reminded Eden. 

The Resistance had other plans. It intended to 
perpetuate its existence by its control of the French 
Forces of the Interior and by the well-tried revolu- 
tionary system of clubs. This de Gaulle, certain that 
he alone represented France, could not tolerate. 
“As soon as Paris was torn from the enemy,” he 
writes, ““the National Council of the Resistance 
would be part of the glorious history of the libera- 
tion, but would have no further raison d’étre as an 
instrument of action.” 

When de Gaulle entered Paris, he refused to 
proclairn the Republic on the grounds that it had 
never ceased to exist. In the same spirit, he sub- 
ordinat d the Resistance to the institutions of France, 
weaker ng in this way the support that he enjoyed 
among it, so that he was eventually forced to sur- 
tender France into the hands of those discredited 
groups which had ruined the Third Republic. Con- 
sequen y, this residuary legatee of the Fourth 
Reput bears a large share of the guilt for its 
demis 
_In ‘tempting to overcome the divisions of the 
rrenc:. nation, de Gaulle followed a Bonapartist 
traditi for Bonapartism represented the attempt 
to bri. -e the gulf between reaction and revolution. 
De G> ‘le endeavoured to achieve unity by persuad- 
ing hi countrymen to put France above all other 


interests. Marching along the Champs Elysées at 
the moment of liberation, he thought that he had 
achieved this unity. He did not perceive then that 
the cheering was merely an outburst of joy that 
concealed, but did not obliterate, the divisions. 

But the present volume is concerned also with 
the preparation leading to unity: the defeat of the 
Germans in North Africa and their expulsion from 
France and de Gaulle’s struggles with the British 
and the Americans. The Americans were the more 
ambitious. 

“The United States,” de Gaulle wrote, 

** delighting in her resources, feeling that she no 

longer had within herself sufficient scope for her 

energies and wishing to help those who were in 

misery or bondage anywhere, yielded in her turn 

to that taste for intervention which concealed the 

instinct for domination. It was precisely this 

tendency that President Roosevelt espoused.” 
Once the Axis had been defeated and the old colonial 
powers of western Europe had been forced to sur- 
render their colonies, a four-power directorate— 
America, Russia, China and Great Britain—should 
settle the world’s problems. An international 
organization would give a democratic appearance to 
the authority of the big four. 

The Russians were to be lured into such a com- 
bination by concessions in eastern Europe. Of the 
other big four, China desperately needed American 
aid, while the British were scarcely able to stand up 
to American pressure. The minor powers would all 
be in a dependent position, because they required 
American economic aid and because they would be 
surrounded by American military bases. In fact, 
the world was to be divided by the two anti-colonial 
powers, the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Roosevelt’s grand design failed, partly because it 
was sabotaged by various European statesmen, among 
them de Gaulle. And the result was the Cold War. 

As in the first volume of his memoirs, de Gaulle’s 
special position as keeper of the French conscience is 
stressed. He was one of the small number of men 
whose duty it was to interpret correctly the will of 
France. It was for this reason that in June 1940, he 
took upon himself the responsibility of bringing 
France back into the war. It was for this reason that, 
in May 1958, he proclaimed himself ready “ to 
assume the powers of the Republic.” Having 
impersonated France so long, it is only natural that 
he should use the third person singular when writing 
about himself. He saw himself as a “ navigator 
enveloped in a heavy squall, certain if he kept his 
course that the horizon would clear.” 

Vichy had betrayed France. It had made France 
collaborate with the traditional enemy. It had urged 
Frenchmen to kill Frenchmen. The rare occasions 
on which de Gaulle shows pain and sorrow are when 
he talks about the many incidents in the war when 
Frenchmen engaged in a fratricidal war, or about 
such tragedies as the scuttling of the fleet at Toulon. 
In spite of the weaknesses and failures of the Third 
Republic, and of the Fourth, they were never guilty 
of such a betrayal of honour as Vichy had been. 
This should be some consolation for critics of de 
Gaulle. 


Harry HANAK. 
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MAJESTY 


ARY 1867-1953. By James Pope-Hennessy. 
>. (Allen and Unwin. 42s. net.) 
itle of this book is rather misleading, for 
last third of its narrative concerns Queen 
fe as a crowned head. It is much the most 
, since the general reader will be drawn to 
iimself remembers; and that will be Queen 
vonderful fitness for the role she assumed, 
ward VII’s death in 1910, as consort and 
a monarch who emerges, from every recent 
graphy, as one of the less easy men who have 
the throne of England. Duty is not a 
fashion:ble word; but George V and his queen 
exemplilied it to the full; while Queen Mary went so 
far as to allow her duty to her husband—conservative 
in everything—to rule her even in matters of dress. 
“ King George,” says Mr. Pope-Hennessy, “ realized 
that to be stable in so public a position is not enough; 
one must look stable as well.” 

The intricacy of the earlier part of the story is 
eased by good writing. The author leads us into a 
world queerly involved and remote, ruled by pro- 
tocol and pedigree, removed from the harsher 
realities, though not from difficulties nor from 
relative poverty. So different was this atmosphere 
from the rough and tumble of ordinary life, that a 
story the author tells towards the end of the book 
seems not entirely incredible. Queen Mary, at the 
age of seventy-two, in war-time retreat at Badminton 
—with an entourage consisting of “‘ the majority of 
her Marlborough House staff of sixty-three persons, 
together with their dependants ”—exclaimed to the 
Duchess of Beaufort soon after her arrival: “‘ ‘ So 
that’s what hay looks like!’ . . . closely examining 
the crop with her lively and alert blue eyes.” 

Queen Mary, a great-grand-daughter of George 
III, was born royal; yet she was so far removed from 
the royal centre that the odds against her becoming 
the first lady of this realm were long. But, as Queen 
Victoria observed, “‘ May is a particularly nice girl, 
so quiet & yet cheerful & so vy carefully brought up & 
so sensible.” She was worthy in every way of the 
Queen’s most important grandson, the Duke of 
Clarence, and then, when he died, of the sailor 
brother—so much the better man—who was one day 
to ascend the throne. 

As a character, Queen Mary had much to endure 
and to live through: first, the near-frustration of an 
intelligent mind in an enclosed and narrow world; 

trials from her mother-in-law; then the first 
Var; then widowhood; then, near the eve of a 
war, the Abdication of her eldest son 
eally!”? she exclaimed, “this might be 
ania! ”’). The death of George VI was “ the 
1t emotional shock of her life ” ; and she never 
covered. He was the fourth English sovereign 
iring her life-time; but by that time she had 
r own incomparable work for the Monarchy 

1 she was so devoted. 
y will endorse Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s final 
“It was Queen Mary’s crowning reward, as 
fundamental lesson to be drawn from any 
conter plation of her life, that by undeviating service 
to her »wn highest ideals, she had ended by becom- 
ing, f¢ millions, an ideal in herself.”” They sum the 
matte up. Royal “ lives”’ are often cloying. This 
one, ough at times over-elaborate, is a fitting 

memc al. 
OLIVER WARNER. 
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SAHARAN PREHISTORY 


CH FOR THE TASSILI FRESCOES: The Story of 
yrehistoric rock-paintings of the Sahara. 
enri Lhote. Translated by Alan Houghton 
cick, 236 pp., 101 illustrations. (Hutchinsons. 


; in 1933 that a young French soldier named 
Lieutenant Brenans, carrying out a police operation 
amid ..¢ mountain masses of the Central Sahara, 
enterec a deep and rugged defile that no European 
travelicr had ever penetrated before. As he rode 
along, ie saw that the rock surfaces of the gorge, 
particu arly the eroded grottoes beneath the cliffs, 
were covered with a multitude of str:nge paintings, 
and that these frescoes included representations of 
beasts--elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus and 
ostrich——nowadays completely unknown in that 
bleak and dessicated land. News of his discoveries 
reached Dr. Henri Lhote, a well-known African 
archaeologist and a former pupil of the famous Abbé 
Breuil; and in February 1956, after many delays, 
Dr. Lhote was able to lead a full-scale expedition 
into the rocky labyrinth of the Tassili n’Ajjer, which 
lies to the north-east of the Hoggar, and spend a 
total of sixteen months examining and copying not 
only the series of pictures that Lieutenant Brenans 
had already glimpsed, but others of even greater 
value. Dr. Lhote has given us a fascinating pre- 
liminary account of the Tassili frescoes in a booklet, 
published early last year under the auspices of the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs (see History Today, March 
1958); and he has now followed it up with a much 
more popular volume, which contains over a hundred 
plates in colour and half-tone. 

His new book emphasizes both the extent and 
the astonishing variety of the works that he and his 
companions studied. They range from immense 
symbolic pictures of magical or religious subjects to 
superbly naturalistic friezes that depict the pursuits 
of an unknown warlike and pastoral people. Among 
the former is the painting of a single mysterious shape 
no less than eighteen feet high, one of the largest pre- 
historic figures yet discovered, and an “ adoration 
scene’ that covers an area of some twenty square 
yards; while, among the latter, Dr. Lhote’s expedi- 
tion copied a fresco of cattle and herdsmen nearly 
forty feet long and a hunting scene that included as 
many as a hundred-and-thirty-five separate figures, 
animal and human. At the same time, he noted a 
remarkable diversity of artistic styles, which he 
attributes to twelve different cultures. But, roughly 
speaking, he believes that a people of negroid hunters, 
who favoured schematic representations of religious 
personages usually with round and almost feature- 
less heads, were succeeded by a mixed race of cattle- 
herdsmen, who at some stage in their development 
learned the use of cavalry and chariots. Between the 
two, he thinks that he can distinguish a period when 
foreign influences—especially Egyptian—reached the 
primit've tribe smen of the Central Sahara. From an 
aesthetic point of view, the pastoral, or “‘ Bovidian,” 
period certainly attained the highest level of achieve- 
ment. The vast frescoes of cattle and archers, and 
one o: two splendid individual figures, are quite as 
drame'ic and impressive as any prehistoric mastcr- 
piece ‘> be found in a European cave. 

_ Al: ough the tale of his exploits is often unfolded 
in a ieavily jocose manner—“* Astounding!’ I 
shout: /, giving him a hearty slap”—Dr. Lhote 
Provi.-s an excellent introduction to a whole new 
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chapter of African prehistory. He sugge 
example, that towards the end of the Bovidia: 

a chariot-route, now marked by numero. 
paintings of chariots and charioteers, ma 
stretched from the River Niger to the Liby 

of Syrtis. Naturally, his conclusions are sor 
speculative. Carbon-14 tests on fragments « 

coal found among Bovidian remains have 

been completed; and not enough work seem 

have been done on such associated remains a 
ing-stones, stone axes, flint arrowheads, ostri 
ornaments and pottery. One looks forward to 

book of a less popular and less discursiv 
Meanwhile, the illustrations of the present 

tell their own exciting story. It is clear that 

the Central Sahara became a dessicated lunar w: 
the Tassili supported not only a rich faun: 
numerous and enterprising human pop 
which for thousands of years bred craftsmen and 
artists, whose achievements show true creative venius 
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LIVINGSTONE 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE: FAMILY LETTERS, 1841-56 
Edited with an Introduction by I. Schapera 
Two vols., 586 pp. (Chatto & Windus. 60s 
the set.) 

For those with a. scholarly interest in the early 
career of David Livingstone, this publication is a 
major event. Mr. Schapera, Professor of Anthropo- 
logy at London and an authority on the peoples of 
Bechuanaland, has collected 115 letters, written by 
Livingstone during his first period in Africa to 
members of his family—notably to his parents and 
sisters in Lanarkshire, his brother Charles in America, 
and his father-in-law and colleague in the Bechu- 
analand mission, Robert Moffat. Some of these have 
been published before, usually in extract and some- 
times with textual inaccuracies; Professor Schapera 
has not only added wholly new letters from family 
collections but has edited the whole serics most 
meticulously, restoring Livingstone’s text and adding 
extensive critical and explanatory notes. For every 
future student of Livingstone or his background, this 
is an indispensable work. 

What of the non-specialist reader? It cannot be 
denied that he will find many of the earlier letters 
tedious. The young missionary was no literary 
craftsman, and his editor has not followed certain 
biographers by trying to improve the syntax and 
correct the erratic spelling. Livingstone, who in 
Africa had little opportunity to speak Englis): until 
he married, was well aware how his sentences 'ccame 
** Sitchuanized ”’; “‘ all my plans of mental cu'ture,” 
he complained, ‘‘ have been broken in upon con- 
tinual manual labour.” As he discusses : ioney, 
orders stores, recounts quarrels with fello /-mis- 
sionaries, and sends medical prescriptions ‘0 his 
family, four months away in Scotland, ev no the 
most pious admirers may yawn. 

Yet gradually the image of a man of great « urage 
and character forces its way through; the . >mely 
Scots idioms and even the mis-spellings only h zhten 
its effect. Through all the major and minc frus- 
trations of African life, his central concern is |ways 
to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ ever more videly 
to the people of Africa. Livingstone often expe ences 
discouragement; though he may be liked and usted 
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by Afr’ ins, this is not enough. The Bechuanas, he 
writes. have not the smallest love to the gospel of 
Jesus, ‘| ey hate & fear it as a revolutionary spirit is 
dislike. »y the old Tories. It appears to them as 
that w) -h, if not kindly guarded against, will reduce 
them d overturn their much loved ‘ domestic 
institut ons.’ No pro-slavery man in the Southern 
States . -eads more the abolition principles than do 
the Ba: xatla the innovations of the word of God.” 
While ecognizing that the content of missionary 
preach .g should vary according to the audience, 
Living one will not accept any abatement of its 
deman He seeks conversions, of which the revolu- 
tionary aature must be emphasized by a total break 
with ol. practices—especially polygamy. Only after 
long peeparation by prayer and Bible-reading is 
Chief Sechele willing to accept the conditions of 
baptisni—Livingstone’s sole convert in Bechuana- 
land; a few months later, a lapse from the new 
morality leads ineluctably to his excommunication. 

Faced with this apparent failure, Livingstone 
insisted that the duty of the missionary was not to 
continue the indefinite “‘ nursing ” of peoples whose 
response to the Gospel seemed inadequate, but, 
leaving the local church to its own resources and 
those of Divine Providence, to advance the mis- 
sionary frontier more widely. To the charge that the 
explorer overcame the missionary in him, Professor 
Schapera justly replies: “‘ his letters show that, 
during the period with which we are here concerned, 
every one of his journeys into the interior was dic- 
tated primarily by his conception of missionary 
work, and only incidentally if at all by thoughts of 
exploration or discovery.” 

So in 1853 began his first great journey north- 
wards and westwards to the coast of Angola, and 
thence back across the continent to Quilimane. This 
story is well known, and is not fully retold in the few 
letters that Livingstone was able to send to his 
family ; but the elements of the new appreciation that 
it induced stand out quite clearly. The “ civilizing 
mission ’’ claimed by the Portuguese, in Angola at 
least, was not wholly fictitious; their policies, “‘ un- 
questionably more liberal to the blacks than the Cape 
people are,” seemed to be providentially preparing 
a road for evangelical Protestantism. ‘“‘ Very many 
of the people can read and write, but they want 
stimulus. Not a Bible in the country.” In the West 
he found the slave-trade in decline—and attributed 
this, contrary to his former opinions received from 
the sciolists, to the preventive patrols of the British 
Atlantic squadron. And yet, especially as he moved 
eastwards, he found the internal slave-traffic con- 
tnuing on a scale likely to frustrate any attempt at 
evangelism. Political action against it came to seem 
the necessary precondition of evangelism. Very 
soon tle missionary was to direct a nation’s attention 
to Africa, with results that are not exhausted yet. 


J. D. HARGREAVES. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 


. HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS TO 1900. By 
‘les Singer, 525 pp. (Oxford University 


_ 3 

ling this book is like standing on a moving 
As we ascend the well of history, interest- 

tures swing past us, labelled Hero, Brahé, 

’ and countless other titles. We have little 
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time to admire them; and, when we step off th: flying 
platform, we find that many of the portraits arc rough 
drafts. The book does not profess to be more than 
an elementary survey of its enormous field, but its 
success in reciting such a multitude of naines js 
attained at some cost of substance. 

A brief account of Babylonian mathemati-s and 
astronomy leads to concise reports of the theories of 
the Greek Schools. A hypercritical reader might 
detect a few questionable statements and some 
omissions, but he would allow that these pages offer a 
useful introduction to Greek conceptions; the 
summary of Aristotle’s biological and physica! doc- 
trines is particularly helpful. As we would expect 
from Dr. Singer, excellent résumés are given of the 
work of the medical writers, such as Hippocrates, 
Erasistratus and Galen; on the last, his judgment is 
severe. Within the limits prescribed, the Alexandrian 
period is well treated. The Almagest of Ptolemy is 
justly said to be one of the most influential scientific 
writings of all ages; and more space might have been 
given to the problems that Ptolemy was required to 
solve; while less space might well have been devoted 
to the meagre science of the Romans. A section 
entitled “‘ The Failure of Knowledge ” traces the 
natural philosophies of the Middle Ages. The con- 
tributions of the Arabs to science receive |:beral 
treatment; in contrast, the author is disinclined to 
follow recent favourable estimates of the science of 
the scholastics. Nor is he willing to see the influence 
of the humanists in the scientific renaissance of the 
sixteenth century. 

He believes, on the contrary, that they “ cast the 
blight of a purely literary education on the modern 
world.” It is the conservative traits in the great 
publications of 1543, those of Copernicus and 
Vesalius, that are picked out. The opening of ‘“‘ The 
Insurgent Century ” dwells at some length upon the 
unscientific speculations of Bruno, after whom the 
memorable figures move quickly past; the story 
naturally gives most attention to the prodigious 
activities of Galileo. The implications of his dis- 
coveries are well set forth. But the account of 
Newton’s revolutionary work on gravitation is unduly 
slight. Soon we find ourselves among the eightcenth- 
century physicists and chemists with Black, 
Cavendish and Lavoisier. 

The sections on later developments in physics 
and biology are packed with information and with 
names. Some men, important in their day, neces- 
sarily receive very short shrift. The section on 
physics from 1850 to 1900 is contributed by Professor 
H. Dingle. It is refreshing to meet here, the 
opening of the section, a wider perspective of thought 
on the Galilean-Newtonian revolution. Th» nar- 
rative is more occupied with the course of idea: than 
with summaries of individual work; the dr: natic 
tension between continuous and _ disconti uous 
interpretations of physical process is trenc -antly 
described, and the wonderful applications of spec- 
troscopy to astronomy are clearly delineated. The 
period ends on the verge of the new physics. The 
book returns to the great developments of bio! zy at 
the hands of Pasteur, Mendel, Darwin and a t of 
other investigators. 

M. H. Ca 


Alastair Buchan’s biography of Bagehot, en- 
tioned in the Foreword on page 709, is entitle: The 
Spare Chancellor, the Life of Walter Bagehot (( :atto 
and Windus. 25s.) 
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NOT_5 ON FURTHER READING 


THE AND OF ZANJ, by C. R. Boxer. Justus 
Strande * Die Portugiesenzeit von Deutsch-und English- 
Ostafri’ (Berlin, 1899); C. R. Boxer and Carlos de 
Azevedo. Fort Fesus and the Portuguese in Mombasa, 
1593-1 (in the press). 


A PE/ sANT ON HELICON, by Peter Green. The full 
text anc surviving fragments of Hesiod are most 
easily accessible in the Loeb Edition by H. G. 
Evelyn-\Whyte (revised ed. 1936). The best trans- 
lation is that by Richmond Lattimore, which also 
contains a useful introduction and genealogical 
tables the Hesiodic pantheon (University of 
Michigan Press, 1959). See also A. R. Burn: The 

Hesiod (1936); T. A. Sinclair: Hesiod, 
d Days (1932); Friedrich Solmsen: Hesiod 
hylus (Cornell University Press, 1949); 
I. Wade-Gery: Essays in Greek History 


NSON CRUSOE, by Francis Watson. The 
biography is now James Sutherland’s 
2nd edition, 1950), but Prof. Sutherland has 
drawn attention to the range of valuable 
from American universities by A. W. Secord 
of Illinois, G. H. Healey of Cornell, J. R. Moore of 
Indiana, and others. The latter has specialized on 
Defoe’s narrative works, methods and sources, with 
results that have recently been made more easily 
available in his new critical biography (J. R. Moore: 
Daniel Defoe: Citizen of the Modern World; 1959). 
Paul Dottin’s Daniel Defoe et ses Romans (1924) may 
be consulted in the Paris edition (there is a poor 
English translation). From the extensive German 
contributions those by Hermann Ullrich: Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe (1924) and Gerhard Jacob: Defoe 
und Robinson (1924) are recommended. I. P. Watt 
treats the subject in one of his excellent Essays in 
Criticism (1951), and my own short study, Daniel 
Defoe, appeared in Longman’s Men and Books series 
in 1952 
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H.M.S.O.; V. & A. Museum monograph, 1959). 


C. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London, King’s College; Fellow of the 
British Academy; Hon. D.Litt. et Phil., Universities 
of Utrecht and Lisbon. Author of numerous books 
and articles on Portuguese Colonial history. 


PETER GREEN, PH.D. Formerly Craven Scholar and 
Studen:. Trinity College, Cambridge. Director of 
studies in Classics, 1952-3. Author of The Expanding 
Eye (1053), Achilles His Armour (1955), The Sword of 
Pleasw'» (1957), and a biography of Kenneth 
Grahanie (1959). 
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Autho’ of The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal 
im the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge University 
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